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FOREWORD 


HIS is the Twelfth Annual 
Student Achievement Number 
of Scholastic. Throughout 
this period one issue in April 
of each year has been set aside for 
publishing the best of the creative 
work in writing and visual arts by 
high school students submitted in the 
annual Scholastic Awards competi- 
tion. The high quality of this stu- 
dent work has been so widely recog- 
nized by those qualified to judge that 
it is no longer an occasion for sur- 
prise to any except new readers. 

The Literary Division this year 
consists of three major awards: the 
Short Story, the Essay, and the Wit- 
ter Bynner Poetry Awards. The re- 
sults of these are announced, and the 
first prize-winning manuscript in each 
group is published in this issue. 
Fuller representation of the best lit- 
erary work will appear in Saplings. 

Results announced — in 
the following minor contests: Liter- 
Article, Historical Article, Cur- 
rent Events, Book Reviews, “My 
Job,” Autobiographical Sketch, and 
Humor; also, the Corona Typewriter 
awards for the  best-typed manu- 
scripts in the Essay and Story divi- 
sions. In addition, prize-winners are 
listed in the journalism contests of 
the Quill and Scroll Society, Inter- 

Honorary Society of High 
Journalists, held annually in 
with the Scholastic 


are also 


ary 


national 
School 
conjunction 
Awards. 

Prizes, whether cash, merchandise, 
or special mention certificates, are in- 
dicated with the announcements. In 
all, some four hundred individual 
students receive recognition of some 
kind in the Literary Division, about 
160 of these being in the Scholastic 
Awards, the remainder (including 
state certificates) in the Quill and 
Scroll contests. All will be formally 
notified by mail through their prin- 
cipals, 

The Art Division of the Awards 
is described in some detail on pages 
14-21, with illustrations of the prize- 
On the back 


winning pieces. cover 


will be found photographs of the 
students who won scholarships in 


twenty of the country’s leading art 
schools. The Ninth Annual Scholas- 
tic Art Exhibition is now in progress 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and 
will remain open until Sunday, May 
10. More than 900 pieces are on 


display there. The 200-odd_prize- 
winners only are listed on pages 


28-29, but a complete catalog of the 
exhibition is published separately. 

Scholastic acknowledges with deep 
appreciation the generosity and co- 
operation of the numerous persons 
and organizations who have helped to 
make the Awards a success. 
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T was cold in the room. There shavings falling on the thin knees of less who taketh His name in vain.’ ” 





was no heat except from the big his dirty overalls. Beside him was Emily bounced impatiently. Grand- 
range in the corner. Fire a saw, and on the other side of the  ma’s voice irritated her. ‘Well, it’s 
gleamed red under the lifted bench a hauimer and a box of nails. true,’ she spoke suddenly. “He did 
‘ire- stove-lids, but beyond a small circle And slowly the thing he made was sit up like God Almighty. Remem- 
of warmth it was as chilly as if taking shape. Emily stared at its ber how he used to come to church 
um- there were no fire at all. Emily outlines. The wood was smooth and every Easter in a new suit? And go 
2 bounced up and down on the spring fragrant, filling the room with the up to offering first, so when every- 
couch to keep warm, and watched clean smell of cedar. body else went they could see the 
Pete on the other side of the room. She quit bouncing and leaned over dollar bill he put on the collection 
Pete was reading a book. He looked — to look at the jerky movements of the — plate?” 

rize queer bending over to see the pages. hammer in her father’s hand. ‘‘Rat-a Dad said, “Hand me that box of 
ning 3 His suit was too big and he was _ tat-tat!” “Old John Cornstalk.” nails up on the shelf, Pete. I got to 

a hunched up in it like a scarecrow. Mother, sitting at the table, stopped get this done tonight.” 
Rus- Once he threw back his head to brush sewing for a moment and looked too. Emily went over and sat down on 
5 away a strand of hair that fell in Pete closed his book, keeping his fin the floor beside the work-bench. ‘The 
his eves. He scowled at her saying, gers in the place he had been read thing that was growing there felt 
»- 67 “Quit that jumping, can’t you?” She _ ing. His voice sounded almost as if smooth and hard. and it was not too 
a didn’t pay any attention to him. She he were talking to himself. deep or narrow. She took the box 
a was making a rhythm out of her “Remember the time he wanted his of nails from Pete and handed them 


bouncing, making the couch creak in corn-crib fixed,” he said, “and gave to Dad, running her fingers along the 


.. fi time with the swaying squeak of the job to that company in Main- edge of the wood. “Old Cornstalk,” 
le, Elis Grandia’s rocking chair and in time ville? Remember how he drove by — she said softly. She could’ picture 
with the moving shadows under it. here in his new car, sitting in the him now, short and stocky and 
. 26-27 Almost she could find words to fit front seat like he was God AI- © straight as the trimmed hedge, which 
30) the rhythm. They would come little mighty?” made a wall of green around his gar 
by little, and then Pete would toss Mother didn’t answer. She looked — den. “Old skin-fliint,” she — said, 

; by his head impatiently again or the like a tree, Emily thought. rough and louder this time. 
. kerosene lamp would die down a little brown and twisted. She held the “Speak no ill of the dead.” It was 
31 and the shadows would change and needle awkwardly, and her coarse Grandma again, and her voice was a 
3] the words would be gone. shoes tapped the floor as she sewed. monotone like the squeaking of her 


There were two lamps—one on She was darning socks, straining to chair. “John Comstock was a Chiris 


the table and one above the bench, see her work by lamplight. tiin man who served his maker. It 
and the light from them was yellow Over in the corner, Grandma’s don’t make any difference what you 
4 and oily and the smell of kerosene’ rocking stopped short. “That's no say now. He's gone to his reward.” 
was everywhere. None of the farm way to speak, Peter,” she said. Pete frowned and put his book on 
houses around here had electricity “That's blasphemy against the Lord. the table. In the light his face 
except the Comstocks, but Emily ‘And the Lord will not hold him guilt- looked even whiter than it was. 


could look through the window 
and see their lights burn white & TTS 
fed far ed ce bad ee ae JUDGES EN THE SHORT STORY DIVISION 
glittering stores in Mainville on 
Saturday night, where the clerks 
just pressed a button and all the 
lights flashed on at once. Now 
the flame flickered, and the 
words came stronger than ever. 
“Old John Cornstalk .. .” 
Deliberately, it seemed, the 
hammer broke the rhythm. Its 











taly hs ee, 
taly, 13 sharp rat-a-tat-tat sounded 
| 13 shrill and sudden. Grandma's ; 
“a tocker slowed, and the flame TOPO : bo gge ‘ wee Et A 
2 Was stil] N Dorothy Canfield Fisher Edward J. O’Brien Percival Hunt (Story), Helen Ferris (Story) 
= “ - Near the stove, bent (Story), Novelist, (Story), Author, Editor Head,Department of Author, Editor-in-Chief, 
Over his hene 5 aan Selection Committee, of Annual Short English, University Junior Literary Guild 
s bench, the man worked, Book-of-the-Month Club Story Anthologies of Pittsburgh 
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“‘Looks to me like he didn’t need to 
go any place for his reward. My 
gosh, he had chicken every Sunday 
and a whole room full of books. And 
the couch in his living room was made 
of solid mahogany.” 

Mother brushed some shavings off 
the table and hummed as she sewed. 
Nobody said anything, and the lamp 
flickered as if there were a_ wind. 
Emily went back to the couch and 
lay full length on it, and the hammer 
sounded twice as loud and the shad- 
ows made pictures on the walls. Over 
at the Comstock house now all the 
lights would be on and there would 
be candles in the front bedroom 
where John Comstock lay. And to- 
night when Dad had finished and Bob 
Comstock had come with the sleigh 
and gone again, John Comstock would 
lie in the parlor, his face toward the 
light. 

Mother was anxiously, 
sewing steadily as she spoke. “You'll 
get it done tonight, won't you?” 

“No, he won’t.” Grandma’s words 
were a torrent of sound. “‘He’s never 
made one before. He wasn’t meant 
to make it.” She rocked steadily, 
and the pounding stopped. 

“It’s a good job,” said Dad. “Good 
enough for any Comstock.” 

“They should have bought it in 
Mainville.”’ Grandma was insistent. 
“You never had a job from them yet. 


speaking 


You never made a coffin.” 

Mother’s lips tightened and her 
motions were jerky. Pete started 
toward Grandma’s corner, a_ dull 


something in his eyes. Emily sat up 
frowning. Dad could make a coffin 
as good as any they could buy. He 
was a first rate carpenter, even if he 
couldn’t farm. 

“They couldn’t drive to Mainville 
while the roads are blocked with 
snow,’ said Pete. He spoke the 
words carefully, as if he wanted to 
say others. “Anyway, it’s worth ten 
dollars when Dad finishes it.”’ 

A .ten-dollar job!~- That’s what 
they were all thinking, really. That's 
what filled the room with such a tense 
feeling. Emily kicked the couch 
with her heels and watched the red 
fire flicker in the stove. Ten dollars. 
Ten dollars could mean food; plenty 
of common food in North Dakota for 
ten dollars, even if prices were higher 
than they had been. It could mean 
warm clothes and covers. It could 
mean medicine and a bed for Stephen 
—medicine and a bed! 


From the other side of the room 
came a low, whimpering cry. Like 


a puppy, thought Emily, or an ani- 
mal of some kind. That’s what you'd 


think would be lying in the folded 
blankets stretched across two chairs 
—an animal that would whimper that 
way, in little short gasps. 

Mother 


laid her sewing on the 





English Section 


Short Story Awards 


First Prize, $50, Betty Le Schoening, 
15, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. “Cedarwood and _ Satin.” 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Second Prize, $25, Steele Smith, 18, 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. ‘“Wilson’s Headache.” Teacher, 
Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Third Prize, $15, Mary Elizabeth Sin- 


clair, 16, Limon High School, Limon, 
Colorado. “Tomorrow Will Be a Holi- 
day.” Teacher, Miss Emma _ Elizabeth 
Estes. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Doris Koenig, 17, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington. ‘Lizard.’ Teacher, 
Miss Anne Elizabeth Graves. 

Irvin Stock, 15, South Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. “Stanley.” 
Teacher, Miss Rose Alden. 

Barbara Krohn, 18, Oak Park & River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. “tA Gift for the Virgin.’”’ Teach- 
er, Miss M. Linden. 

Hester Corner, 16, Harley School, 
Rochester, New York. “The Chartered 
Bus.” Teacher, John H. Niemeyer. 

Wilma Robertson, 17, Edwardsville High 
School, Edwardsville, Illinois. ‘‘Amateur 
Hour.” Teacher, Miss Elsie J. Sloan. 

Marian Cortner, 17, Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. “The Frowning 
God.” Teacher, S. A. Slater. 

Virginia Runge, 16, Springfield Senior 
High School, Springfield, Missouri. ‘sAma- 
teur Hour.” Teacher, Miss Edith Moore. 

Ruth Gonzer, 18, S. J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. ‘Rebel- 
lion.”” Teacher, Mr. Paul Benov. 

Jackie McManus, 17, Senior High 
School, Springfield, Missouri. ‘Forever 
and Ever, Amen!” Teacher, Miss Ida 
Ausherman. 

Marie Schlueter, 16, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. ‘The 
Fool.” Teacher, Miss Florence Guild. 


Honorable Mention 


Albert Gibbs, 16, University High 
School, Oakland, California. “The Way 
It Happened.” Teacher, Miss Caroline 
Power. 

Louise Sellars, 16, Ritzville High 
School, Ritzville, Washington. “Going 
West.” Teacher, Horace A. Trimble. 


John Manning, 17, Muskegon Senior 
High School, Muskegon, Michigan. ‘What 
Price Pork?” Teacher, Miss Vivian La- 
Jeunesse. 

Dave Ekberg, 17, Fairview High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. “The Less Traveled Way.” 
Teacher, Miss Jessie Frances Fair. 

Grant Wiprud, 16, Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘Wings 
and a Velvet Sea.” Teacher, Miss Jean- 
ette Ross. 

Pauline Stegman, 17, Stivers High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. “Cora and I.” 
Teacher, Miss Helen Joan Hultman. 

Saxon Miller, 18, Vancouver High 
School, Vancouver, Washington. ‘Folly.” 
Teacher, Miss Helen Johnston. 

Anna May, 15, Wasatch Academy, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. “tA Smart Woman, Yes- 
sir!”” Teacher, Miss Mabel M. Taggart. 

Adelaide Bloom, 16, Girls Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. ‘“Eve- 
ning in Athens.” Teacher, Mrs. Rebecca 
Glassgold. 


Betty Butcher, 16, Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘“Tom- 
boy.” Teacher, Miss Ross. 








table and walked over there, ang 
Emily watched with a dull ache ip 
her heart as she pushed the blankets 
aside. He was so little, Stephen 
was, and his light hair curled a little 
bit around your finger. Emily brushed 
it every day, and if he were stronger 
it would be shining and _ wayy, 
Mother picked Stephen up, and 
Emily’s heart hurt even more when 
she saw the way the baby’s head sort 
of hung over mother’s arm. He 
didn’t even look up, and his face was 
grayish white. 

“Stevie,” she said softly, “Stevie, 
smile.” He looked up a little, but he 


didn’t smile. He’d be such a cat 
baby if he weren't sick, thought 
Emily. Cute, and smart too. He 


wasn’t two years old yet, and before 
he was sick he could say “mama” and 
“Emly,” and cry “Ba’ when he was 
hungry. 


Mother bent over him and said. 
“Hungry, Stevie?” Dad’s hammer 


was still for a minute, and he was 
looking over at them, anxiously. Pete 
was looking, too, and his face was 
shadowed. Grandma’s rocker was 
never _ still. Creak-creak-creak _ jt 
said, and shadows skittered along the 
floor. . Stephen had stopped crying, 
but he didn’t make any sound, or even 
lock at the bottle of milk that mother 
took off the stove and gave to him 
before she slipped him back under 
the blankets. 

“He’s not hungry.” It was Grand- 
ma. “It ain’t natural he should be 
that way—never eating or taking any 
notice. That child won't live, Mary.” 

“Don’t say that!” Emily couldn't 
help the terrible feeling of fright 
that grandma’s words gave her. “It’s 
a lie!’ She bent over Stephen and 
touched his hair. It was so fine— 
and it did curl. When she straight- 
ened the curl it snapped back again. 
And his skin was soft. “Drink your 
milk, Stevie,” she whispered. The wall 
against which two chairs were pushed 
to make a three-sided bed for the baby 
was cold. ‘‘Can’t we put him on the 
bed for a while, mother?’ she asked. 

“It’s no use,” answered mother. 
“We'll just have to move him back 
there again. I had him on the bed 
all day, but I want him to sleep here.” 

‘“He’s warm enough,” Pete said 
He sounded as if he wanted to be 
lieve it. 

But it was cold against the wall 
and Stephen’s thin fingers relaxed 
and the bottle slipped down. Emily 
stayed there, kneeling on the floor to 
watch him, and once he opened his 
eyes and looked at her. His eyés 
were so pale and so large. Funny 
for a baby—tired and _ old-looking 
“Drink your milk, Stevie darling. 
The hammer was pounding again. 

John Comstock’s little grandson 

(Continued on page 9) 
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First 
Prize 


Essay 


HREE centuries is but a short 

time in history; still, what we 

know as America has developed 

during that brief period. To 
yy America is old, and the men who 
made it are the ancients. 

No branch of my family has lived 
here much more than three hundred 
vars; one branch, less than a hun- 
dred. Never 
hard pressed financially, sometimes af- 
quent, always moving westward, striv- 


“illustrious,” sometimes 


ing and failing and succeeding and 
ighting and dying, the family has 
rather typified what used to be con- 
sidered the American people. —Per- 
haps your family is like it. Some of 
those ancestors were English, some 
were Scotch, some were Irish, some 
were German. Always occupied with 
their labor, they left little behind 
them in the form of worldly goods, 
and what they left was disposed of 
by their equally busy heirs. The old 


houses, the old land, the old farms 
are no longer in our hands—we have 
moved on to new localities. Such is 
the tide of American life. But they 
have left fragments of their most 
prized individual possessions, their 


keepsakes. Occasionally our. family 
will drag out the battered boxes, dust 
the worn books, refinish a piece of 
antique furniture; these are the tokens 
which ten generations that loved and 





hated and perished have given to 
their children. 
There is the miner’s poke from 


California. Isaac Pierce, who crossed 
acontinent in 1849, filled it with gold 
dust and nuggets before he took it 
back to Michigan. It represents the 
total profit of that trip of danger and 
adventure when he was nineteen, that 
journey across the plains. It hints at 


his Vears as a miner and a cat- 
tleman. Then back to the east. 
Caroline Pierce, his wife. 


whose tintvype shows character, 
kept a scrapbook. Near the 
center of it is an article from 
a defunct New York 
paper, heazdid: “Important ... 
Assassination of the Presi- 
dent!” It is the death of the 
man from Springfield 
saved a nation. 

My Scotch forefathers are 
reputed to have been surgeons. 

my desk lies a tiny case in- 
tended to contain two lancets, 
Property of the Edinburgh 


news- 


who 









English Section 


MEMENTOS 


By Russell A. Kirk, Jr., 17 
Plymouth (Michigan) High School 





Teacher, Miss Edna Allen 





Familiar Essay Anards 


First Prize: $50, Russell A. Kirk, Jr., 
17, Plymouth H. S., Plymouth, Michigan. 
‘‘Mementos.” 

Second Prize: $25, Ann Scott, 17, Oak 
Park H. S., Oak Park, Illinois. ‘‘Weedy: 
An Epitaph.” Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Third Prize: $15, Bernice Hammond, 


16, Fabens H. S., Fabens, Texas. “On 
Being a Minister’s Daughter.” Teacher, 
Lou M. Pinckney. 

Fourth Prizes ($5) 

Ruth Gonzer, 18, Samuel J. Tilden 
H. S., Brooklyn, New York. “City 
Streets.” Teacher, Mr. Paul Benov. 

Marie McCann, 17, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri. ‘Mark 
Twain At the Golden Gate.” Teacher, 


Sarah C. Spencer. 

Robert McQueen, 18, Alexander Ham- 
ilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. “A Share- 
Cropper’s Boy.” Teacher, Minna Keyser. 

Jeane Gary, 17, Stivers H. S., Dayton, 


Ohio. “Commencement.” Teacher, Helen 
Hagan. 

Doris Taft, 17, North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘Tremendous 
Foibles.”” Teacher, Marian R. Gould. 

Kathryn Rainbolt, 15, Tulsa Central 
H. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma. “Reverie.” 
Teacher, Ann Wilke. 


Ross C. Ford, 16, Fabens H. S., Fabens, 


Texas. “So What?” Teacher, Lou M. 
Pinckney. 
Barbara Jane Curran, 17, Roosevelt 


H. S., Seattle, Washington. “I Sing the 
Cheese.” Teacher, Edna Breazeale. 

Martha Corcoran, 17, Avalon High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘“SDivorce’s Child.” 
Teacher, Stella Carden. 


Doris Moody, 17, Tulsa Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. “Approval.” 
Teacher, Lev-Ellen Gilliam. 


Special Mention 

Eugene Lawlis, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. “Christopher San- 
dal, Peddler.” Teacher, Margaret Burn- 
side. 

Glenn M. White, 17, Alexandria High 
School, Alexandria, Indiana. “Hell and 
the Devil.” Teacher, Evelyn Hieatt. 

Louise Kennedy, 15, Woedrow. Wilson 
H. S., Long Beach, California. ‘Prob- 
lem Parent.” Teacher, Mrs. Maymie R. 
Krythe. 

Sarah _ Bridendall, 16, Bolton High 
School, Alexandria, Louisiana. “On Get- 
ting Acquainted with Phyfe.” Teacher, 
Mrs. Annie L. Peters. 

Shirley Hibner, 17, West Chicago Com. 
H. S., West Chicago, Illinois. ‘Snake 
Patterns.” Teacher, Miss Nellie E. Ander- 
son. 

Sydney A. Cahusac, 18, Erasmus Hall 
H. S., Brooklyn, New York. ‘Sequoia, 
Rex.” Teacher, Joseph Gallant. 

Harriet Plous, 16, Frances Shimer Jr. 
College, Mount Carroll, Ill. ‘Perfection 
in Two Days and Ways.” Teacher, Jus- 
tine Van Gundy. 

Alice Walgren, 16, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. “Scrapbooks.” 
Teacher, Isabel Shoemaker. 

Jane Schneiker, Fairholme Lake Cres- 
cent, Port Angeles, Wash. ‘tAnd So Unto 
Death.” 

Vincent Emanuele, St. John’s Cathedral 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. “The Philosophy 
of the Barber Shop.” 








man who has been dead for almost 
two centuries. There remains only 
one lancet (intended for bleeding). 


and that little knife is blunted by 
having been utilized to cut plug to- 
The Kirks left Scotland long 
in 


bacco. 


ago, seeking opportunity a new 
land. 


A bronze badge, ornamented with 
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Robert Cortes Holliday 





gun barrels, bears the in- 
scription, “Geo. W. Johnson—S8th N. 
Y. Art.” He was among the missing 
of the Civil War, struck by the Con- 
federate shells at Cold Harbor, the 
only battle Grant would have chosen 


crossed 


to fight over. There are other 
souvenirs ot that war between the 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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First Prize Poetry 
PAULINE STEGMAN, 17 


Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Miss Helen Joan Hultman, Teacher. 


SHORT STORY 
My father said no, 
My mother said nothing. 
He defeats with a word. 
My father said no. 


I gave him my heart, 
My mother said nothing. 
What else could I do? 

I gave him my heart. 


My lover said yes, 

My mother said nothing. 
What else could I do? 
My lover said yes. 


—Pauline Stegman. 


HIS BIOGRAPHY 


His mother came 

From a mining town 

Where the men wore red 
And the women wore brown. 


They lived by working 
The worked-out mines; 
The shadow of hunger 
Stalked sometimes. 


But he is different: 
He wears a white rose 
In his coat lapel 
When the winter goes. 


He writes of roses 
And grassy meads 
In volumes of verses. 
That nobody reads. 


His mother wore brown... 
She was more of a poet 
Than he ever was, 

But he doesn’t know it. 


Pauline Stegman, 


HERS IS THE VOICE 
Over the hill 
Spring danced with glee 
Straight into 
The heart of me, 
And into the heart 
Of the greenest leaf 
On the youngest tree, 
Hers is the voice 
That sings of wings 
To the young and happy 
Little things, 
Like bees and bells 
That silver the night 
With syllables 
Of cool delight. 
—Pauline Stegman. 
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LESSONS 


Something trivial 

As a blade 

Of new green grass 

Turned under by a spade 

Can move me more 

Than Caesar’s Gallic War. 
—Pauline Stegman. 


LETTER TO MYSELF, 
WHEN TEN 


I can but think 

How the brook did run 
Over the reeds 

Away from the sun. 


Not one gold beam 
Filtered through. 

I can but think 

Of a brook and you, 


Wading there barefoot, 
Hatless, gay ... 
I hate to admit 
It was yesterday. 


Now the stream is dry, 
You wear a hat, 
You do not sing 
What a price is that! 


—Pauline Steqman. 


AUGUST NOON 


The clouds today 
Are woolly sheep; 
The grass where they graze 
Is blue and deep. 
The wind, the shepherd, 
Drives them along 
In the drowsy noon 
To a lazy song. 
Pauline Steqman. 


HISTORY CLASSROOM 


A million million miles away 

Upon a lotus leaf 

A butterfly is resting, 

And this narcissus blooming 

On the maple desk 

Sways lightly, 

Filling the air 

With an old perfume... 

Words slip away, 

And sunshine falls 

Obliquely on 

The teacher’s glasses 
—Pauline Stegman. 


JUDGES IN POETRY DIVISION 





Aline Kilmer 
Poet, Essayist, Author 
of “Candles That 

University of Miami Burn,”’ etc. 


Orton Lowe 
Author, Head Depart- 
ment of English, 


Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Founder of the Poet, Biographer, 
Award, Chairman, Faculty, Sarah Lawrence 
Literary Committee College 


Witter Bynner 


Second Prize, Poetry 
MARVIN MILLER, 19 


Abilene High School, Abilene, Texag 
Nelson Hutto. Teacher 


FEATHER CHAIN 


Out of the west 
Shadows slipped 

Over a ridge 
Pastel-tipped. 


Alone on the porch, 
In childish awe, 
An old man stood 
And blinked and saw 


His life a blurred 
Horizon 

Reaching to blue 
Oblivion 


As the smoke crawled out 
Of the chimney top, 

A grey hawk spun 
From a dizzy drop 


Then his mental trail 
Was as fancy-free 

As the hawk that perched 
In an old oak tree. 


Again he yielded 
To the vague unrest 
That stirred long ago 
In his vagabond breast. .., 


* . * . * 


Down by the cow pen, 
Cane in hand, 

He dragged a lame foot 
Through the sand. 


His footprints pointed 
Past the scrub mesquite 

Where a dry creek bed 
And the old oak meet. 


Then the hawk climbed up 
Into laddered space, 
Spilling a shadow 
On the old man’s face. 


Wheeling aloft, 
It found a height 

Where its wings could spread 
With the wings of night 


And the old man stared 
Till his watered eyes 

Saw a black speck melt 
Into sandy skies. 


Then a palsied hand 
Closed around 

A feather picked 

From the flinty ground 


His daughter scolded 
And looked amazed; 

But he grinned at attention 
That his absence raised, 


For he had forged a chain 
With a grey hawk’s feather 
That linked old age 


And youth together! 
Marvin Miller. 
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SIMILE 


As rust corrodes the substance of a metal, 
Gnawing deep until the heart is found; 
As spiders suck the sweetness from a petal, 
So guilt defiles the conscience—without 
sound. 
Marvin Miller. 


Third Prize, Poetry 


NORMAN BRANDES, 19 
Alewande r Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Miss Minna Weyser, Teacher 


SWIFT SHELLEY 


fierce son of lightning, living in eternal 
storm, 

one moment from your skylark height 

look down upon this sun-clawed city roof 

where tar-tendoned I stand with eagle 
poems 

trembling in the poem cage of my soul 

(some golden feathers are falling from 
my mouth, 

a wild wing tears through my throat, 


soon one star boned eagle will be free) 


and promise me when my mind has warmed 
its last poetic egg to eternal flight 
that you will be first to welcome me 
to the sky of poetry 
like a lover, with a 
and a deep handshake of souls. 

Norman Brandes. 


kiss of warm words 


SONG OF THE BODY 


nude and brown 

as my mother’s sabbath bread 

and beautiful as any poem 

spoken by space and the musical seasons, 
spoken by silence, and time alone 

and on the mountains 

and the mountains themselves 

quoting tremendous epigrams of height 
to our listening eves. 


and a shepherd’s horn 

to the silver lamb of night 

and the night besides 

mumbling darkness 

and the genius wind 

repeating old songs 

lipped in all lands 

roared in this land 

whispered in these places 

and new tunes played 

on an organ of leaves 

on a sweet violin of grass 

on a wild lyre of wheat 

and the earth-grown instruments 
selves. 


them- 


as beautiful as any 
spoken by the sun 
on the cheeks of men 

on the body of earth 

man arm of rock 

on a finger of wood 

on a lip of rose 

on a curving thigh of hill 
and an eve of water 

twinkling foam on the shore. 


poem 


as beautiful as any poem 

spoken by the chatter of iron teeth 
chewing holes in a bone of steel 
and the rumble of riding steel, 

ron Caravans shouldering the air 
with hidden horses 





snorting oiled power 
below 

above 

and over this land. 





Pauline Stegman 
Ist Prize 


and progress measuring 

america in a 20th century suit 

of iron pants and steel jacket 

tied by a million buttons of electricity. 

and the night jewelry of new york 

circling the iron throats of buildings 

and the iron throats speaking. 

o, more than the earth and her rolling epics 

more than the leaves and their limitless 
lullabies 

more than the wild music of light 

and the soft song of night. 


more than these 
and what you can say, 
o, more than this poem— 


my body, my beautiful body. 


Norman Brandes. 


IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY 


“Call them hallucinations if you will, 
I saw them. 
Say they are but mind-mirages wrought 


by fever to appearance of reality, 
Like pixies pirouetting on the chandelier, 


“I see them. 
White they are and trembling, 
Tall and ghostly. 
And they come accompanied by song. 


“Then why the darkened eyes and lowered 


heads 
Of all these drooping friends of mine? 
An evolution never stops. 


There is a progress even after life. 


And now they sing again a_ childhood 
Christmas song to me, 
And all the world is dark and dead be- 
neath my feet. 
Ah, Jean—my wife—my darling—do not 
weep!” 
Bruce Walters. 18 


Phoenia Union High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Fleda C., Teacher 


Ninneman 


NIGHT LOVE: A PROPHECY 


the hour be late. 
lonely, I shall wait. 
when you swing the 


I shall listen, though 

Though the night be 

And I shall hear you 
gate. 


I shall be looking, though no shadows limn 
You clear against the darkness of the 
night’s last rim. 


And TI shall see you, though the light be 
dim. 

We shall stand together, till the East 
grows red. 

You shall say soft words that are best 
unsaid. 


I shall rise to answer; I shall find you fled. 


Thus nights shall pass from dusk to dawn; 
The hush of midnight shall bring you on; 
The rise of morning shall find you gone. 
Joseph Rosenstein, 16 
Gainesville High School 
Tewvas 
Ray. 


Gainesville, 


Miss Gladys Teacher 


























Marvin Miller Ne 
2nd Prize 


yman Brandes 
3rd Prise 


THE GENERAL 
The General was very bold 
When he was young. His spurs were gold. 
He moved his troops with supple wrist. 
Hle was a clever strategist! 
And now he sits upon his chair, 
His gray mane shakes, his dim eyes glare. 
Mapping defense to carry out 
Against his enemy—the gout. 
Eugenia Halvorsen, 16 
University H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Miss Caroline Power, Teacher 





Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


First Prize: $50, Pauline Stegman, 17, 
Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Helen Joan Hultman. 

Second Prize: $25, Marvin Miller, 19, 
Abilene H. S., Abilene, Texas. Teacher, 
Nelson Hutto. 

Third Prize: $15, Norman Brandes, 19, 
Alexander Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss Minna Keyser. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 

Eugenia Halvorsen, 16, University H. S., 
Oakland, California. Teacher, Miss Caro- 
line Power. 

Tom Frazier, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Washington. Teacher, Miss Irene 
M. Lansing. 

Bruce Walters, 18, Phoenix Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Arizona. Teacher, Mrs. 
Fleda Cooper Kinneman. 

Joseph Rosenstein, 16, Gainesville, H. 
S., Gainesville, Texas. Teacher, Miss 
Gladys Ray. 

Betty Lu Schoening, 16, Central H. S., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, Abi- 
gail O'Leary. 
Ruth Jane Wheatley, 17, Tucson Sr. 


H. S., Tucson, Arizona. Teacher, Miss 
Alice Vail. 

Raymond White, 17, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. 
Audrey Terry. 

Arvid Shulenberger, 17, Wessington 
Springs H. S., Wessington Springs, S. D. 


Teacher, Lawrence W. Wendt. 


Miriam Kadin, 14, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., Brooklyn, New York. Teacher, 
Max Cosman. 

Irvin Stock, 15, South Side H. S., 


Newark, N. J. Teacher, Miss Rose Alden. 


Special Mention 
Alice Price, 16, Bronwood H. S., Bron- 


wood, Ga. Teacher, Miss Erma Power. 
John Marcellus Steadman, III, 17, 
Druid Hills H. S., Emory Univ., Ga. 


Teacher, James B. Green. 

Loretta Long, 18, Dearborn H. S., Dear- 
born, Mich. Teacher, Maurice L. Rider. 

Pedro Juan Garcia, 23, Ponce High 
School, Ponce, Puerto Rico. Teacher, 
Jaime L. Drew. 

Mary Kershner, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Babs Hall, 16, Tucson Sr. H. S., Tue- 
son, Arizona. Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

(Through the generosity of Mr. Bynner, $25, 
$15, $10 have been added to the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
prizes this year.) 





RENAISSANCE 
Spring rain has touched the earth with 
fingers light 
And coaxed the tender green to greet the 
sun. 
A miracle has happened overnight; 
Sweet April’s work is suddenly begun. 
I feel the pulsing rapture in the air, 
High ecstasy is trembling on my lips, 
The same spring breeze that ripples 
through my hair 
Swells sails for fifty thousand proud white 
ships. 
The wings of Mercury are on my heels, 
The glory of the world is in my heart. 
This finite body that is mine conceals 
The knowledge that Spring only can im- 
part. 
Who hymns a song to nature hymns to 
me— 
I, too, know secrets of eternity. 
Ruth Jane Wheatley, 17 
Tucson Senior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 
Miss Alice Vail, 


AMERICA, MARCHING ON 


Americanos have moved the well and 
torn the storehouse down. ‘ 

(A brisk, efficient plant is there, and a 
brisk, efficient man will sell you what you 
neither want nor need) 

The garden, suave, graceful, musing, 
calm, has been speeded into a chittering 
trot 

(by gliding waiters who 
puffs to very fat women 
men, also cream-puffs.) 


Teacher 


cream- 
fat 


serve 
with very 


Now the other yard is graveled; the 
hand-carved ornaments are sold 
(for showy women who “just love to 


smell oak burning” to waste in smoking 
stoves.) 
The old house settles down into a mourn- 
ful pose, ashamed— 
(of America, marching on!) 
—Raymond White, 17 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
San Antonio, Teras 
Mrs. Audrey Terry, Teacher 
CONTRADICTION 
The world is young, 
The world is old; 
The moon looks warm 
Though it is cold; 
Sad is winning 
And defeat; 
Love is bitter, 
Yes; and sweet. 
And though I loved you, 
Loved you long, 
I am content 
Now you are gone. 

—Arvid Shulenberger, 17 
Wessington Springs High School 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota 
Mr. Lawrence W. Wendt, Teacher 


ITALY 


Italy sings no more 
with clashing colors 
and tinkling 
mandolins. 


Italy is a demon 

spitting smoke 

and flashing fire. 

Dancing feet are stopped 

and gone, 

Singing voices still 

and past. 

Italy is a weed 

Spreading poison, 

Or a reptile reared 

to strike. 

—Miriam Kadin, 14 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Mr. Max Cosman, Teacher 
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THE BIG MAN 


“There’s so much of the earth’s beauty in 
the field, out there 

Where Jackson’s old goat is grazing, 

And in the creek-bed down below it and 
the hill on the other side 

That they’re calling Evans’ 
quit business 

And built his house-to-die-in there: 

And Harry, if it wasn’t for that Sound 
out there so big, <9 blue, 

And the mountains rising above the other 
mainland acrost it, 

I think I'd let myself become a bit jealous 
of old man Evans 

With his hill that upwards of five hundred 
folk 


Hill, now he’s 


Have been living on for years without 
him.” 

An invalid, a man of fifty-odd years 
propped up in bed, 

(A bed that had been moved from some 


corner of the small, grey room 

To within the front of a big 
looked out 

Through open casements upon the brown- 
ness of a late fall day. 

A breeze, then, turning on its pliant way 
to enter the room, 

Had not failed to scatter 
light enough to move 

And noticing it, the 
signedly: 

“Close the window, Harry. Emily wouldn't 
stand for it open. Quick. She’s coming.” 

Harry pulled enormous feet off a nearby 
chair and clumped away to shut the 
window. 


window ) 


about all things 


sick one smiled, re- 


The sound of footsteps, approaching, came 
to them, then left them. 

Emily had gone into the kitchen. 
were voices: 

Some one at the door trying to sell her 
something; then, silence. 


There 


The invalid sighed: “Dear Emily, she 
can’t understand me. 


Why do you know, when I wanted to be 
placed here, 

With my bed where I could see more than 
those patterns on the wall 

The rain made leaking through, 
were times when 

She thought it had all been too much for 
me 

And I might have been out of my mind. 
Don’t laugh. I know. 

For days she didn’t scold me once. 
only shake her head. 

Then when she came out of it, the words 
started flowing: 

The draft was her biggest worry, but— 
Well, here I am even if the window is 
closed.” 


there 


She’d 


There was silence for a minute. Then: 

“Yes, Evans’ house is a fine one up there, 
though some times 

I amuse myself by thinking it a box on 


the crest of a wave. 

Hmm, let’s see—You can make a wave 
out of the hill; 

It’s sort of a ridge.” And then: “Oh, I 
guess you don’t have 

To see the world to be gay. There's 


enough before my eyes to keep me con- 
tented: 

Life about, the land itself, the water, and 
the sky— 


You know, sometimes I like the sky the 
best; 

Sometimes I have an argument within 
myself 


As to whether it is better than the earth 
to me. 


It changes, something the earth never 
does around here 
What with its evergreens and _ blessed 
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year-round climate they talk of so, 

But the sky, it’s never the same, And, 
Harry, I’ve learned something concer. 
ing it: 

When I was a boy, I used to draw Pie. 
tures of the sunset 

And there it would always be: 
the center, a little spot 

Above the highest mountain with nothing 
at all to the right or left of it. 

It’s not that way very often, though, 
During the wintertime 

When the sun goes south, the sunsets are 
all out the window here. 

But then, in summer it’s farther north 
and if 

The sun would set the way my pictures 
would have had it, 

I'd miss its setting completely ; 
you yourself have seen 

The clouds colored as far down the sound 
as your eye could see. 

It’s good to look at that part of a sup- 
set 


right in 


but Harry, 


Now the earth is different. It’s more 
practical. 
This field and the hill and the Sound— 


they don’t change. 
Oh, well-ll they do. 
Paul Bunyan 
Shaped out the Sound by sleeping on the 
ground one night, 


They tell of how old 


Making a dent in the earth for the sea 
to run in. 
Ho, not likely! Eh, Harry? And then 


right around here, 

The field and the hills were covered with 
trees once; 

That was before Evans 
After that it wasn’t long 

Before the big trees fell and 
to appear. 

Oh, he’s one of the big men, Evans. He 
really helped build the city; 

We must give him credit for that, though 

I can’t see what credit it is to a man who 
just comes early 

And grabs up a lot of land and waits 
until people come to buy it from him. 

He has had faith in our city, they say. 
Well, perhaps .. . 

I was here. I saw 
was years ago. 

When Emily and I were 
on our place. 

We got acquainted with 


bought 


the land. 


houses began 


him come. And that 


just started out 


him but after a 


while he seldom if ever came out here. 
You know that he owned half the land 
the city’s built on. 
Out here where it ends, the propérty 


didn’t amount to much and 
Well, he’s got all he wants, [ guess. 


But you know, that’s the earth. Man’s a 
part of it. 
I was afraid, a minute ago when I 


thought of it 

That I had gotten off of what it was I 
was talking about, 

But I was comparing the earth and the 
sky and 

If Evans came to mind, he _ illustrated 
pretty well what I was thinking of.” 

The invalid closed his eyes. After a bit 
he opened them again 

And looked up at the sky. “I think—that 

I like the sky better.” 

He spoke turning away from the window, 
but Harry was gone. 

Someone stood in the doorway, though. 
He looked. It was Emily. 
She held a broom in one hand 
the other, adjusted a dust-cap. 
Then, shaking her head sadly, she sighed 

and turned away from him. 


and with 


—Tom Frazier, 17 
(Wash.) 
West Seattle High School 
Miss Irene M. Lansing, Teacher 
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Cedarwood and Satin 





(Continued from page 4) 


jad a real nursery, blue and white, and 
,nurse in a stiff white uniform. Stephen’s 
re closing, and his eyelashes were 


eyes we : # 
3 the ends. John Comstock’s 


pale golden at h 
little grandson had straight brown hair; 
Stephen’s hair curled around your finger. 
The bottle was slipping down into the 
blankets. 

Emily felt stiff from kneeling on the 
foor as she stood up. “Daddy,” she said, 
“will they give you a ten dollar bill or 
ten ones?” She had always wanted to see 
ten dollars all at once. 

Dad didn’t answer. He 
hard. 

Pete was shaking a box of nails absent- 
nindedly, and they rattled in time to the 
pounding. “They'll give us the money any- 
way,” he said. “And we'll go down and 
buy groceries.” His voice was bitter. 

“Well,” said mother sharply, “a 
yould think you didn’t want groceries.” 

Pete didn’t anything, but Emily 
knew he was thinking of all the books he 
vould like to and the paper to 
write on, and everything like that. He had 
told her about often, and he 
couldn't understand why she didn’t want 
hooks and nice 
wanted things for Stephen. 

“We could get a bed for Stevie,” 


was working 


person 
say 
have, 

them so 


clothes as much as she 
Emily 
suggested. 

Mother shook her head. “If we just get 
enough food so we don’t have to go on 
relief for awhile, your father will 
the doctor for Stephen again and pay him 
in the spring,” she said. “Maybe if there's 


have 


some wood left over, dad can make a bed 
for him.” 

There wouldn't be though. ‘There would 
be just enough for old John Comstock. 
There wouldn’t have been this fresh smell- 
ing, clean edged wood if John Comstock 
hadn’t planned to have two huge cedar 


chests built for the hall. He would have 
kept jinen in them, perhaps—white linen 
against deep, reddish wood. And _ yester- 
day Bob Comstock had brought it over 
in the sleigh, saying, “See what you can 
do with this. Well have to have some 
sort of a coffin. There’s a road cleared 


through to the cemetery but we'd have 
adevil of a time getting to town on snow- 
shoes, and the horses would never make 
the drifts.” 

Back in the corner grandma was saying, 
‘Well, the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. They're having a funeral 
service for him tomorrow, Mary.” 

Dad hit a nail wrong and it bent over, 
% he had to pull it out. “What do we 
tare about his funeral?” he said through 
clenched teeth. “He's dead, ain't he?” 
Grandma Pete 
grinned. 





rocked — protestingly. 
“He sure is dead,” he said. “He wouldn't 
he giving us this job if he was alive, Old 
kinflint'd probably make it himself.” 

Mother put her sewing away. She moved 
awkwardly, and her shadow followed her 
m the wall. Sometimes Emily was afraid 
of shadows; mother’s, irregular and bent, 
dad’s, thin and ghostly; all of them black 
and strange almost more real than the 
People they belonged to. Even her own, 
wall and. loose, bouncing behind her on 
the wall, was frightening. She was on the 
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couch again, and she drew back away 
from the shadows. 
Mother said, “I'll sew the lining now, 
if you'll give me the measurements.” 
Daddy gave her a piece of paper. “I 


wrote it down the way they told me,” he 


said. Emily went to the closet to take 
out the cloth. 

Bob Comstock had left the cloth with 
the cedar wood. “We couldn't let him 
stay in a bare coffin,’ he had explained. 
“Aunt Ann sent this from New York a 


year ago to make dresses for ma and the 
girls, and they never put it to any use.” 
He was calm and held out 
the package. And the cloth, wrapped in 


casual as he 


tissue paper, was yards and yards of 
smooth, cool, satin. Emily’ unwrapped it 
now and touched it to her cheek. Cool 


satin, as cool as water against your face, 
Pete whistled. 


in anything as 


and a million times softer. 
“I bet he never slept 
that in life.” 

wrapped a fold of the cloth 
around her shoulders. “It’s so soft,” she 
whispered to herself. “Satin soft 
for a princess.” 

“He won't even feel it,” said Pete. “He 


rich as his 


Emily 


dress 


wouldn't know the difference if it was 
cheesecloth.” 
“Hush up, Pete,’ said Mother. She 


touched the cloth. “It 
and soft.” 


does feel nice. Nice 


Across the room Stephen stirred in his 
sleep. Emily caught up the cloth. It was 


so smooth. Stephen should feel it. His 
blankets were rough and woolen’ and 
coarse. She carried the cloth over to 


where he lay. 

“Emily! Don’t let him touch that. He'll 
get it dirty. Put it down on the table now 
and quit handling it.” 
satin on the dark table. “Never 
mind, darling,” she whispered to Stephen. 
Mother with stitches, 
fixing a lining with padding underneath. 
And old Comstock was dead and couldn't 


Cream) 


was sewing long 


teel it. Down under the ground, all the 
shine would wear off the coffin and the 
wood would rot. And the satin would be 


stained and damp and it would rot even 
before the cedar. Dad was smoothing the 
coflin, touching it with his fingers as if it 
were alive, 

“It's a good job,” he said. 

“Bt dollars,’ Pete. 

“Sure. We can buy some groceries for 
ten dollars. Potatoes and flour and stuff 
that will last. You kids can get along with 
the clothes you have till spring, and we'll 


means ten said 


make out.” Dad was talking in a low 
voice, almost to himself. “Spring, we can 
set in a crop; bound to have rain this 


summer. And with a couple more jobs.... 
His eyes were dreamy, and he brushed a 
clear space on the floor around the coffin. 
“It shines real pretty in the light, don’t 
it? Well made; looks like it might have 
been bought.” 
Mother handled 
holy. She touched it 
the lamplight shine 


the cloth as if it were 
gently. Emily watched 
on it, and noticed the 
mother held it—as_ if never 
wanted to tack it into the Emily 
wondered a little why mother’s voice was 
sharp when she said, “It looks like noth- 
ing but a homemade coffin, Dan Mackley, 
and wouldn't old high-and-mighty growl 
if he saw what had to lie in?” 


Emily kicked 


way she 


box. 


her heels joyously. “A 


lot of good his money does him now,” she 
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said. “Will they bury his gold watch on 
him?” She couldn't help asking. She _ re- 
membered so well the shiny bright gold 


and how when he had taken it out and 
put it to his ear she could imagine its 
ticking. Round it was, and there was a 


solemn little gold owl on the chain. 
“Sure,” said Pete. “It’s a wonder they 
don’t bury his library with him, too. He 
never read it, and nobody else will.” 
Mother was fitting the cloth and the 
padding inside the coffin. Up on the wall 
hung a row of blackened pans. When they 
got the ten dollars and when the road was 


clear enough to get to town and buy 
groceries, mother would take down the 


pans and bake bread and cook potatoes the 
way she liked. Now they had to be spar- 
ing and eat mostly salt pork and bread, 
but when they got the money, mother could 
have a bright fire in the range and make 
coffee in the coffee pot, and for a while 
the cold would be gone and they would all 
be happy and laugh a little, and maybe 
Pete would take down his guitar and sing. 
And there would be more oil for the 
lamps, so the room would be light. They 
wouldn’t have to be like the Shamleys and 
the Jasons and some of the other farmers 
who took their relief checks to Mainville 
every Saturday and had the clerks treat 
them like beggars. Dad would fix his tools 
carefully and gather up the shavings and 
left over bits and sit in the corner whit- 
tling. And there would be a 
lonely look in his eyes and he would say, 
as if he answering who 
had asked, “Yes, sir, that was a damn good 
like that and we'd be 
And grandma, drinking 


sometimes 
were someone 


job. 
sitting pretty.” 


More jobs 


coffee and eating try toast in milk, 
wouldn't say anything, but her rockers 
would squeak hell-fire, hell-fire, because 


daddy had said damn. And Stephen would 
lie against the cold wall and ery a little 
and not eat, and his face would get more 
und more gray, and John Comstock would 
lie on satin and when the ten dollars was 
gone he would still wear a gold watch. 

“Tt fair for him to be rich when 
we haven't anything!” Emily was startled 
by the sound of her own voice. “It isn’t 
tair for him to lie on satin after he’s dead 
and Stephen not to have a bed!” 

“The last shall be first and the first 
shall be last in God will make 
all men equal according to their love of 
Him.” Grandma's voice was like the wind, 
far away and ghostly. Emily jumped. 

“What do I care about God? I want 
Stephen to have a bed and medicine. I 
want. Stephen to get well!” 

Pete had turned around and_ he 
looking at her, smiling faintly. She knew 
he was thinking about all the times grand- 
ma had said it for him to sit 
and read and waste his life doing noth- 
ing. Mother said, “Ssh! Emily!” but her 
voice was absent minded, and her fingers 
were touching the satin lightly. Dad didn’t 
say anything. He was tacking the lining 
carefully, his brows puckered. 





isn't 


heaven. 


was 


Was a sin 


But grandma’s voice rose like the wind 
again, and her rockers were silent. “You 
listen to me, Emily, if the Lord takes 
Stephen it will be your doing. “Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me, 
and if you worship that boy like a God, 
the Lord will take him away.” Her words 
trailed off, and before Emily could reply, 
dad stood upright beside the coffin. 


he said, 
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“It’s done!” he said. “Look at it shine. 
They couldn’t have bought a better one.” 

Pete frowned. “Looks to me like the old 
miser’ll have to lie with his knees up. He’s 
no giant, but I thought he was taller than 
that.” Dad shook his head. He was smil- 
ing proudly. Emily had to respect him 
more than ever before. The coffin was 
hardly rough looking at all, and it was 
satin lined. There was a hinged cover on 
it that hung at the back. Emily couldn't 
see grandma from where she was, but she 
could feel her eyes staring out from the 
darkness at the coffin. 

Pete reached over and pushed it with 
his foot. “Well,” he said, “Here's where 
old Comstock will have his last ride.” 

“And you made it, Dan!” Mother smiled 
a little. “Ten dollars—” she began. 

Suddenly everything seemed to be listen- 
ing, as the wind whistled and the snow 


slapped the window panes. In the dis- 
tance, coming nearer and nearer, Emily 
could hear the sound of harness bells. 


Silver sounding, they were, bringing noise 
and a kind of ghostly gaiety to the quiet 
hill. Driving the sleigh would be Bob Com- 
stock, red-faced and square, she knew. 
He would step in the yard with a flourish 
and tell them the news from home; how 
Aunt Ann had telephoned from New York 
and Reverend Clauson would speak at the 
service. Emily laughed to herself, think- 
ing that while Reverend Clauson was say- 
ing, “John Comstock was a good man, a 


God-fearing American citizen,” John 
Comstock would lie there in the cold 
country church in dad's  coffin—their 
coffin. 

“Well, here they come,” said Pete. The 


bells louder. They stopped in the 
yard, and heavy feet stamped up the 
porch steps. Dad sat on his work bench, 


were 


one hand resting lightly upon the box. 
Wide, and not too deep. Warmly lined. 
When the door opened, Emily lifted 


Stephen and held him so the wind wouldn't 
blow on him. Grandma had inched her 
chair almost to the edge of the shadows, 


and Bob Comstock’s fur trimmed coat 
brushed coldly by her. He said, “How 
do.” To everyone at once, and began 
talking in a loud, hearty voice. 


“Of course,” he said, “if it hadn’t been 
for the storm we'd have had the funeral in 
the city. Father would have wanted that 
probably, but as it is... And mother has 
been ill ever since . There’s nothing to 
do except make the best of 

Making 
difference between his thick coat and this 
threadbare room. Thinking probably, “My 


conversation to cover up the 


God, what a place; what a_ bunch of 
people!" ‘Talking with forced cheeriness 
for poor folks who didn’t pretend any 


more, but just sat and watched him with 
hungry eyes. Emily drew back in resent- 
ful silence as John Comstock’s son passed 


her. 
He looked at the coffin and dad watched 
him anxiously. “It’s a professional job,” 


dad explained, hovering over his work. 
The young man impatiently. 

Pete turned his back and opened his book 

didn’t turn the 


nodded 
again, but he pages, 
Emily noticed. 

“It's good enough,” Bob Comstock said. 
“More or less of a makeshift, but it'll do. 
Mother was afraid we'd have to put him 
in a packing box. She wanted a coflin of 


some kind.” 








Dad frowned and fingered the satin. 

“Well,” Bob Comstock’s voice was calm 
and assured, “I'll load it in the sleigh. 
You,” he pointed to Pete, “give me a hand 
here.” Then suddenly he paused, and his 
eyes slid along the smooth surfaces. “Say, 
wait a minute!” he said. 

Pete had risen and dad was putting the 
cover down, but there was a strange ex- 
pression in Bob Comstock’s face. “Look 
here,” he said, “what were the measure- 
ments for that?” 

Dad fumbled in his pockets for the 
paper and Emily shook the blanket on the 
couch, but it was mother who found it, 
tucked into her sewing basket. “Here it 
is,” she said. 

“Those are exactly what I used,” put 
in dad eagerly, and he clasped and un- 
hands as he watched Bob 
written instructions. 
For a whole minute there was no sound 
except the distant wind and then the 
young man shouted, “You took them down 
wrong! You're inches, possibly 
seven, off. It’s too 


clasped his 
Comstock read the 


over Six 
short!” 


Pete’s book slipped to the floor and 
he looked at mother, neither of them 
saying anything. 

Six or seven inches! Emily looked 
again at the coffin. It was small—small 
enough for a child almost. Again she 
pictured John Comstock—short — but 
straight and well built, wearing a gold 
watch. The fire flickered in the stove 


and flashed on a row of blackened pots 
and pans hanging above the stove, Dad 
stood, thin and bewildered, beside his 
work bench. “I them down the 
way you said,” he insisted. “I had them 
all down on the paper.” 

Bob Comstock rose abruptly. His ex- 
pression seemed to show that he was 
tired of poor people, and defeated eyes 
watching his fur-trimmed coat. “Can't 
help that,” he said briskly. “Can't pos- 

We'll make out some way— 
can wait until they clear the 
roads.” He drew a blue slip of paper 
out of his pocket. “You see, Mr. Mack- 
ley, here are my measurements, correct, 
just as I them to you. An unfor- 
tunate mistake.” 

Pete stood up, slowly straightening his 
shoulders. “Ill give you a hand out to the 
sleigh with it then.” 

Bob Comstock shook his head. 
hated the carefully restrained impatience 
in his manner, and the magnanimous 
smile on his mouth. “Never mind,” he 
said. “There'll be no use fer it. You'd 
better keep the wood for your’ work.” 

No use for it. Satin lining and fra- 
He was going to the door, 
stepping out into the cold air, leaving 
the gray room behind. No ten dollars. 
No light, not for a long time, only cold- 
ness, and people with drawn, white faces 
each, other in the lamplight. 


wrote 


sibly use it. 


maybe we 


read 


Emily 


grant wood. 


staring at 


“Old John Cornstalk—” the words came 
again, but now they were mocking her. 
Small. Too small. Nobody said any- 
thing because there was nothing to say. 
Only  grandma—her’ rockers’ chanting 
“You weren't meant to make it, you 


and the 
musical as the 


meant to make it 
sound of bells, clear and 
sleigh drove out of the yard. 

Pete moved restlessly and his voice was 
dull. “What the hell can we do with 
the thing?” 


weren't 
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Mother shook her head. She put her 
face down on her arms, and her 
hands played with a tiny scrap of Jef 
over satin. No one looked at dad, stand. 
ing alone beside the coffin. His shoulders 
were slumped and his hands were hang. 
ing at his sides as if they were Useless 
things. 

Across the room, Stephen stirred jn hs 
sleep and began to cry in a small, Basp- 
ing voice. Emily went over to him 
quietly and lifted him up. The wal} 
seemed even colder and the chairs wer 
hard. Everything in the room was dull 
and sad and cold. Only one thing 
gleamed warmly, and all the light seemed 
to center about it—the satin-lined cof 
remote and faintly disdainful, and much 
too fine for the room. 

Emily put Stephen back into his 
blankets. Slowly she walked over to the 
coffin. She put her finger on it gently, 
and rubbed the smooth surface. She 
turned to Pete and spoke thoughtfully 
forming the words in her mind as she 
said them. 

“It’s soft,’ she said, “and it’s warm, 
and it looks nice. Doesn't it look nice 
near the stove Pete? Right there, with 
the cover hanging down at the back.” 
Pete scowled and tilted back to see her 
face, but she was touching the box again, 
Then she turned and slowly walked across 
the room. She stood for a moment, look- 
ing down at Stephen. Carefully she 
lifted him and walked over to the coffin, 
Now it seemed proud no longer but the 
friendliest thing imaginable—protection 
against night and cold and _ everything- 
even death. Grandma saw her and looked 
up sharply. 
“Don’t do it!” 


she cried. “It’s a bad 


sign. It’s a sign against God! It’s sure 
death!” 
“Emily!” said mother, “The satin— 


and she stopped. 

“It’s a bad sign! Grandma was in- 
sistent. “He'll never live till spring, Emily, 
mark my words. You'll kill him with 
your wickedness.” 

In Emily's mind, grandma's words re- 
ceded to an insignificant background for 
the song her heart was singing. Care- 
fully and surely she walked, and bent 
over the shining box. Her whole self 
seemed somehow to be filled with warmth, 
and “Old John  Cornstalk” — sounded 
through her brain, a triumphal chant. 

Slowly she tucked the blankets around 
Stephen and pressed his hand against 
the smooth satin. He had stopped ery- 
ing now, and as he looked up at her, 
Emily thought she saw a_ faint smile 
flicker over his lips. Pete leaned over 
and grinned, and he looked less pale and 
almost happy. Mother touched the baby’s 
hair and said, “Hungry, Stevie?” 

The lamp flickered and gleamed bright: 
ly. It was almost out of oil, but it would 
shine this until at last its flame 
would sputter and die. Far in the dix 
tance you could hear the mournful sound 
of the wind, and even farther, it seemed, 
the creek of rockers. Dad touched the 
coffin lightly and handled the hinges 
the cover. 

“A good job,” 


way 


he said, and there was 
the old proud look in his eyes. “A 
damn good job.” Back of him on the 
wall, his shadow moved, thin and ghostly. 
Emily smiled at it bravely. Now st 
was not afraid. 
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English 


BOOK 


Or TIME AND THE RIVER 
By Thomas Wolfe 


NTO his epic story, Of Time and the 

“River, Thomas Wolfe pours his own 

magnificent thoughts and experiences. 

It is the story of American life and 
takes, in its sweeping panorama, great 
cross-sections of English and French 
thought as well. The style is beautifully 
varied. Some of it is narrative; some of 
it is descriptive. There are pages of 
musings, unattached, mad thoughts. ‘The 
author writes sometimes as though he 
were infinity and surveyed his subject 
from a great distance. At other times 
he steps down and writes as though he 
were the brains of the people he dis- 
cusses. He employs all the tricks of his 
contemporaries and adds a great many 
of his own. He shouts like Vachel Lind- 
sav: he veils emotions in incoherency as 
does Gertrude Stein. He speaks in the 
prose-poetry medium of Josephine John- 
son, and he booms, whines, agonizes, and 
soothes in his own inimitable way. He 
makes use of powerful words, metaphors, 
and sarcastic euphemisms. He curses and 
repeats for impression over 


sings. He 
again, searing impres- 


and over and yet 
sions upon one’s brain, exhausting one to 
the breaking point, then soothing the 
nerves, or leaving hanging as_ his 
whim of genius dictates. 

Although the life of the chief character, 
Eugene Gant, forms the most noticeable 
thread in the fabric of the work, there 
are patterns and colors lent by many dif- 
ferent intellects and ideas. ‘The book 
deals with “Gene’s youth. It begins with 
his leaving his people to enter Cambridge 
University, and ends with his meeting the 
woman with whom he falls in love. His 
entering Cambridge marks the beginning 
of the youth of his intellectual life and 


his meeting the woman marks the end of 


one 


that youth, the turning point of his life, 
wherein he loses so much, yet gains so 
much. “Gene meets people, loves. them, 
hates them, never sees them again, but 


never forgets them. They are the people 
who make up great, incongruous Amer- 
ica; England, over whose small land fog 
strides damp-shod; and wise, tired, seduc- 
tive France. ‘They are the East Side 
Jews and Park Avenue snobs; the ruddy 
cockney tavern-keepers and simpering, 
affected, blond boys from Magdalen’s and 
Christ’s; the smart  Parisiennes and 
sweatered Apaches. ‘They are the Negro 
porters and hardened “daily” muck- 
rakers; the horse faced, — tweed-clad 
women and pink-coated who ride 
to hounds; and the greasily suave and 
solicitous waiters, who stir the salad rev- 


lords, 


erently in its great bowl. These are the 
people of the lands, and Eugene loves 
them, hates them, and never sees them 
again, but never forgets them. 

Thomas Wolfe lives in ‘Gene; some- 


times shouting his disbelief to the stars; 
sometimes concealing within himself the 
bursting exultation of youth, sometimes 
numb with despair, hating violently, lov- 
ing brutally and incoherently, living deep- 
ly, but always wondering, striving for 
something which is just beyond his grasp, 
seeking a door which he cannot find 

which, could he find it, hé would be power- 
less to open. The book is the product of 
4 mighty man, spiritual and at the same 
time desperately carnal. It is a_ vital, 
breathing study of its creator. It deals 
with a mere young man with an above-the- 
average brain, but that young man is 
splendidly, wonderingly,. 


Youth, He is 
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seriously Youth, with all its foolish little 
puzzles, and he is, all the while, violently 


and inescapably, Thomas Wolfe. 
Dorothy Belle Whipple. 17, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S8., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Miss Mattie 
First Prize, Book Review. 


LirE WITH FATHER 
By Clarence Day 


Seldom has a book appealed more to 
the public in general and to my sense of 
humor in particular than Life with Father 
by Clarence Day. Perhaps the secret of 
its charm is that it mirrors personal ex- 
perience. Every father has some of the 
formality and explosiveness that Father 
had; every mother has some of the light- 
ness and gayety of Mother. 

Life with Father is the story of a Vie- 
torian boyhood. During the late 1800's 
when Clarence Day was growing up, it 
was correct to live in a house with a 
brownstone front. It was correct for 
Father to wear formal clothes to work. 
It was correct to look upon the telephone 
as a terrible instrument of danger which 
might (and did) break into the sanctity of 
a private household at hitherto hallowed 
hours. 
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Tlorse . 


H. S., Alex- 
l Please. 


Personal 








Brewer. 
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The phrase “rule the roost” perfectly 
suited Mr. Day. He was _ high-handed, 
debonair, affectionate, hot-tempered, and 
blustery. Mother was a pretty, imprac- 
tical former debutante. The tale of their 
life together is not one of perfect har- 
mony. On the contrary, the mid-Vie- 
torian house, with its carvings and _ rose- 
wood, was the scene of many a hot con- 
flict. 

Under the guidance of these dissimilar 
people lived young Clarence. He had 
some of Father's combative spirit, for he 
had never backed away from arguments. 
He enjoyed them and the peculiar tang 
they afforded. The Day house was never 
gloomy. Everyone expressed himself, no 
matter how much dissension it caused. 

Most reviews of this book seem to give 
Father an unpleasant character—a great 
misconception. ‘Though autocratic, Father 
knew and accepted his responsibilities. 
Consequently there was a security about 
the household which seems lacking today. 

Let us hope that out of our generation 
will come a book as amusing. as genuine, 
and as hearty as Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father. 


Elinor Blanchard, 15, 

Isidore Newman Manual 
Training High School, 

New Orleans. La. 

Teache r. Mrs. Margaret Grout. 
Second Prize, Book Review. 


EUROPA 
By Robert Briffault 
A French savant has declared that the 


only justification for fiction is that it be 
more beautiful, more uplifting, than truth. 


The believers in this assertion should not 
read Robert Briffault’s Europa. This 
novel does not by any means refresh or 
restore faith in humanity. It is inter- 


esting reading for all who frankly enjoy 
analysis of unpleasant psychological and 
social problems. It is particularly sig- 
nificant reading for those who believe that 
fiction has a mission to perform other 
then to uplift. For those who contend 
that fiction should present the bare truth, 
ugly as it may be, with vividness and 
force, Europa is a tremendous book. 


Robert) Briffault is a philosopher of 
history. He reveals the degrading effect 


upon European society of a certain sig- 
nificant era. He gives us a series of de- 
tailed portraits of individuals whose souls 
disintegrate in the sensuous and morally 
debased living of upper class Europeans 
in the thirty vears preceding the World 
War. 

The central character is a_ sensitive, 
versatile young man who degenerates from 
after beauty and truth into a 
mere experimenter with sensation. Dis- 
gusted by the complete failure of his class 
to sympathize with nobly — intellectual 
ideals, the disillusioned Julian exchanges 
his high concepts for sensual pleasures. 


al seeker 


As a foil for his brutal portraits of 
Julian Bern and other patricians, the 
author has briefly but exquisitely delin- 


eated such miniatures as the serenely aris- 
tocratic Cardinal Calpurni, and the charm- 
ing Grand Duchess Isadore. 

If one wonders why the Russian Im- 
perial Court disappeared, why the Italian 
monarchy and aristocracy were so great- 
ly endangered at the conclusion of the 
War, why, indeed, the world was plunged, 
in 1914, into a pit of fire, let him be en- 
lightened by Mr. Briffault’s brilliant but 
horrible chronicle. 


George Nichols, 17, 

Bronaville (N. Y.) Publie School, 
Teacher, Mrs. Anna Haig, 

Third Prize, Book Review 





anksall lion! 


Art Students and 
Mechanical 
Drawing Students! 





Tuanks A MILLION,” say we, 
to the thousands of students who sub- 
mitted work in the Higgins’ Awards 


Contests —to the hundreds whose 
beautiful drawings in black and 


colored drawing inks and the mechan- 
ical subjects reached Pittsburgh for 
the final eliminations. 


Now, in appreciation of your 
efforts we offer you 


“HELPFUL HINTS” 


A breath-taking brochure of 12 beautiful 
illustration plates, particularly planned 
for teachers and advanced art and archi- 
tectural students. Here are the beautiful 
techniques you've always wanted to mas- 
ter—here are the tricks you've 
wanted to work into your drawings! We 
offer you “Helpful Hints” now, for imme- 


always 


diate. release. This offer is FOR NOW 
ONLY, and will be withdrawn in a short 
time. All you need do to obtain this 


marvelous book by A. L. Guptill, master 
of drawing ink techniques, is to send us 
the carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Drawing Ink. Use the 


Coupon! 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send my “Helpful Hints”! 
Enclosed find a carton from a new bottle 
of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


me copy of 


Name-— 





ee 


HIGGINS Sune siccur 


DRAWING INKS 








Mementos 


(Concluded from page 5) 

states, as well—an infantry cap, and 
letters. One of these faded missives 
reads, in “Without designing 
to boast. I that none of 


part: 


am certain 


| the other officers in the company can 
| make the men perform the evolutions 


of ‘the troopers dismount’ & ‘the 
platoon dismissed’ & ‘the platoon 
dismount’ better than I can... The 


military rules of General McClellan 
are so strict that it is difficult for any- 


one, even a commissioned officer, to 


| leave camp.” The soldier’s saber was 


| cow 


lost long years past. 

And from the Spanish-American 
War: “Camp Alger, Va., July 1, 1898 

-We have plenty to eat, such as it 
is. We will probably be in Cuba in 
a couple of months.” We have many 
such soldiers’ letters. 

Abraham Peirce, 
arrive 


the first of his 
these 


“on January 20, 


name to on shores, is 
stated to have made 
1627, an exchange with Capt. Miles 
Standish, two shares in a red cow for 
according to our 
seventy-year-old, five-hundred-page 
family history. Curiously we wonder 
what the total capitalization of that 
was, and whether it constituted 
the first stock company in America. 
Abraham’s great-great-great-great- 
great-great grandson, who spelled his 
name “Pierce,” acquired a tract of 
land one hundred sixty acres in ex- 
tent from the government, and settled 
there in 1835. A _ strong, energetic 
man he was, but as old age crept upon 
him, blindness came also. We have 
his tough twisted cane, his pearl col 
lar buttons and cuff links set into the 
handle. Year after year that stick 
gropingly guided a_ fiery, impatient 


two ewe lambs,” 


spirit. 
My great-grandfather Johnson’s 


revolver lies in a drawer of the big 
house he built. The little weapon, 


inlaid with figures of buffaloes and 
Indians, accompanied him on his trips 
through the rough lumber camps of 
central Michigan; he was in the lum- 
ber business while the great lumber 
boom struck Michigan, and had left 


his New York home at the age of 


| twenty to go with the famous oxcart 


to another state where he was to lose 


| and win prosperity in startling sue- 


cession. 

The Porters, another of 
cestral connections, all kept diaries; 
I have six of them here. They tell 
largely of constant work, and they 
are penned in crabbed little letters, 
but they are well written. 

There are numerous other souvenirs. 


my an- 


| A rusty steelyard hangs on a hook; 





it weighed generations of babies, be- 
ing the only means available. Tin- 
types of multitudinous relatives, for- 


English Section 


SCHOL ST . 





gotten by all save a few, portry 
sharp faces, bearded faces, powerful 
faces, worn faces. Even my bed of 
carved walnut was made by an ap. 
cestor. The chest of drawers is 
equally antique. The queer sticks of 
salve in our medicine cabinet are com. 
pounded from a formula given py 
great-grandmother by silent, gratefy) 
Indians who met all others with sq. 
len suspicion. The box of arroy. 
heads in that closet was collected by 
my great-uncle. The Paisley shay] 
fragment is a part of a large one 
long divided into numeroys 
pieces. Of course, there are family 
Bibles containing genealogical records 
of births, deaths, and marriages, The 
big bedspread came from Ireland at 
least a hundred past. Two 
volumes of Shakespeare, the 
plates of which have been destroyed, 
Coins and bills 
unspent through 
mute tribute to 


messenger, 


since 


vears 
great 
are ancestral relics. 
in old pocketbooks, 
pay 
sent by 


seventy vears, 
thrift. Letters 
there being no post-oftice in the eight- 
eenth century, are tightly tied with 
thread. Envelopes bearing designs of 
the Civil War, of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, ot the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, or of. other 
stamp albums. These are 
of the mementos left by 
gotten folk. 

Old family such as 
these can be found in many a house- 
hold—in attic, in cellar, or displayed 
for the admiration of visitors, They 
are scattered among the members of 
families which have spread themselves 
from ocean to ocean. Some of these 
utterly useless—due 
bills for sums long since paid, re 
ceipts from companies dissolved by 
bankruptcy. But in these worn ob 
jects is something more than the sub- 


crowd our 
but a few 
almost for- 


events 


possessions 


souvenirs are 


stance of the memento itself. 

Such from the past are 
monuments to what was once America. 
Dumbly they tell of the desperate 
struggle with a new land, of the clash- 
ing of great armies, of the lives of 
vigorous individuals who now are dust, 
of the westward nation. 
They reveal iron wills and _ reckless 
courage and unsurpassed devotion and 
grim stubbornness and patient labor 
They are. a part of America itself 
These mementos are al] that many of 
them left to narrate the efforts and 
the passions of those unrecorded in 
history. There is humor in those le- 
tragedy in those obituaries, 
bravery in those uniforms, and pet 
severance in that furniture. 

Despite all the wealth and pride 
we have gained by the efforts of these 
men and women, with all the luxury 
and culture which they toiled to give 
us, can we hope to be the people they 
were? 


legacies 


surge of a 


ters, 
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ODAY the newspapers and 
magazines are filled with the 
“embargo” and 

“sanctions”. What do they 
mean? Webster’s Dictionary defires 


two words 


“mbargo” as “any prohibition im- 
posed by law on commerce.” The 
defnition given by Webster’s Dic- 
tionary for “sanctions” is “solemn 
ntification.” By this we conclude 
tht some body of authority has 
glemnly ratified some sort of pro- 
hibition on commerce. That is true. 
The League of Nations at Geneva 
las ratified an embargo upon Italy. 
Why did the League do this? 

in Article XVI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the word 
“anctions” appears. Here it has a 
little different meaning than Web- 
ser’s Dictionary means 
penalties imposed on any member re- 
sorting to war. The penalty for any 
member resorting to war is the dis- 
continuance of trade and financial re- 
lations with the aggressive Power. 
All intercourse between the nationals 
of the other members and the Na- 
tionals of the State violating the 
Covenant will be forbidden. Also, all 
financial, commercial, and personal 
intercourse will be prevented between 
the Covenant-breaking State and any 
other State, League member or not. 
Italy resorted to war and began an 
invasion into Ethiopia. Therefore 
the League in order to enforce the 
Covenant had .to vote sanctions 
against Italy. 

The League of Nations met at 
Geneva on September 4, 1935. On 
October 7, 1935, fifty-one nations of 
the League Assembly, representing 
every Continent, condemned Italy as 
aviolator of the League of Nations 
Covenant because of its undeclared 
war on Ethiopia. Austria, Hungary, 
and Albania voted ‘“‘No.’’ On October 
19, 1935, the League adopted its pro- 
gram of economic sanctions against 
Italy. It had completed its triple 
policy of arms, financial, and trade 
embargoes against the regime of 
Premier Benito Mussolini. 


gives. It 





The League set November 18, 1935, 
for the imposition of economic and 
fmancial sanctions against Italy. At 
its meeting on October 31, 1935, it 
tmained to put into effect three 
nore, besides the arms-embargo sanc- 
tions, They were a credit stoppage, 
4 blockade on key war-materials, and 
a boycott on all Italian goods. Ger- 
Many, a non-League member, an- 
nounced an embargo on arms. 


Social Studies Section 


First Prize, Current Events Article 





By Tom W. Embleton, 18 
Tucson (Arizona) High School 


Mussolini struck back at the sanc- 
tionist nations and ordered to thirty- 
five of the fifty-one a complete boy- 
cott of their imports in Italy; with 
sixteen others that voted sanctions 
trade exchanges 
will be somewhat reduced; from the 
United States, Brazil, Germany, Au- 
stria, Hungary, Albania, and Japan 
—all neutrals—most of Italy’s goods 
will be bought. 


with reservations, 





Current Events Awards 


First Prize: $15, Tom W. Embleton, 18, 
Tucson Sr. H. S., Tucson, Arizona. ‘*The 
League’s Embargo Against Italy.’ Teach- 
er, Miss Alice Vail. 


Second Prize: $10, Beatrice Ann Frear, 
17, Evanston Township H. S., Evanston, 
Illinois. ‘sDemocracy’s Way Out; A Co- 
operative Society.” Teacher, Miss Effyan 
Wambaugh. 


Third Prize: $5, Joseph Frank, 17, 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, New York. 
“Is Neutrality Possible?” Teacher, E. 
Erler. 


Honorable Mention 


Mary Jane Forgotson, 16, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, Louisiana. “The New Deal 
and the Constitution.” Teacher, Ellen 
Perry Pride. 


Blanchard Buckhout, Palo Alto H. S., 
Palo Alto, California. Editorial. Teacher, 
Jolland D. Roberts. 


Robert Black, 17, Aledo High School, 
Aledo, Illinois. ‘“tAmerican Civil Ser- 
vice.’ Teacher, May Hartley. 


Jack Sessions, 17, Plymouth High 
School, Plymouth, Michigan. “An Amer- 
ican Youth Movement.” Teacher, Miss 
G. K. Fiegel. 


Jack Herbert Farely, 15, Horace Mann 
Jr. H. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma. “The Fu- 
ture of the League of Nations.’ Teacher, 
Miss Loretti Wiggins. 


Marjorie Sales, 17, Tucson Sr. H. S., 


Tucson, Arizona. “General Hagood’s 
Confidence Violated.”” Teacher, Alice 
Vail. 


Iwar Uyeda, 19, Lincoln H. S., Tacoma, 
Washington. “The Future of the Amer- 
ican-Born Japanese.” Teacher, Miss Mc- 
Donnell. 

Cora Heath, 16, Smithville H. S., 
Smithville, Missouri. ‘The Social Secur- 
ity Bill.” Teacher, Vesta Mae N. Ster- 
ling. 

John Motlow, 17, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S., Long Beach, California. ‘Mars— 
Emancipator of Emotions.” Teacher, 
Mrs. Helen B. Sullivan. 


Kay Kohara, 16, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. “In the Tennessee 
Valley.” Teacher, Miss Ellen Pride. 


The League’s Embargo Against Italy 


Teacher, Miss Alice Vail 


The Christian Science Monitor 
looks into the future; and, after see- 
ing the fight between Italy and the 
League, published the following: 

“Undoubtedly sanctions and coun- 
ter-sanctions will cause dislocations 
of trade and a disturbance of out- 
look which may indeed last long 
after the sanctions have filled their 
functions. Experience in the World 
War underscored the fact that eco- 
nomic changes adapted as war mea- 
sures may remain, contrary to our 
desires, after war ends.” 

Mussolini, in order to meet the 
problem which the sanctions pre- 
sented to him, started a movement 
to manufacture or raise all the neces- 
sities required by his country. 

A Rome newspaper, reputedly close 
to the Mussolini Government, pub- 
lished the following: 

“The sanctions are brutal 
and more insidious than real war, 
fought with loyalty and courage be- 
tween armed forces, because they tend 
to strike at the civilian population, 
the women, the aged, and the chil- 
dren who earn honest bread by pro- 
ductive work.” 

On January 20, 1936, the League 
of Nations Sanctions Committee met 
in Geneva to consider the oil, coal, 
iron, and steel embargo against Italy. 

From the very beginning of the 
sanctions Mussolini has 
made it clear that he would consider 
unfriendly act 


more 


discussion 


an oil embargo an 
meriting reprisal. 

The outlook for oil sanctions in 
Geneva is doubtful,* because of the 
fact that Russia, Rumania, and the 
United States (Italy’s largest sup- 
pliers of petroleum) will hardly sac- 
rifice their export trade while their 
oil companies continue to do a normal 
business. 

No effective oil sanction can be ap- 
plied against Italy without the co- 
operation of the United States. If 
such cooperation were forthcoming, 
making the application universal, the 
sanction would be effective in three 
and one-half months. 

Whether or not a universal sanc- 
tion will be adopted remains to be 
learned in the future. 


* Possibilities of League powers invoking oil 
sanctions against Italy appear even more remote 
since German reoccupation of the Rhineland has 
sharpened the European crisis and forced Britain, 
under pressure from France, to adopt _a more con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Mussolini. But the pres 
ence of Italian troops in the Lake Tana region of 
Ethiopia (see page 22) is likely to stiffen British 
efforts for more effective sanctions at the current 
League sessions. 
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N this page are pic- 
tures of the gentle- 
men and lady who 
awarded the schol- 

arships, prizes and honors 
at the Twelfth Annual 
Scholastic Awards Compe- 
tition. Each and every piece 
of art work submitted in the 
Art Division received the 
unhurried and_ scrupulous 
inspection of the jurors as- 
sembled in Pittsburgh. All 
awards were made strictly 
upon the merits of: entries 
and without reference’ to 
persons or schools. 

An official jury of six 
passed final judgment upon 
all drawings, designs and 
craft entries, but eight other 
artists and educators spent 
several days in preliminary 
study and classification of 
the work. A special jury of 
craftsmen spent two days 
on the jewelry, metalcrafts, 
pottery, leathercrafts and 
sculpture. A special jury 
likewise devoted two days to 
the mechanical drawings. 
Still another preliminary 
jury examined all the free- 
hand drawings, paintings. 
designs, prints, posters and 
textiles. 


Top picture, left to right, standing: Maurice R. Robinson, Editor of 
Scholastic (not a member of the jury but assisting in the judgment) ; 
Andrey Avinoff, Director of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; seated (left 
to right) Karl S. Bolander, Director of the Guildcratters. Mr. Bolander, 
a member of former Scholastic juries, is not acting with the present 
Jury, he just dropped in for 


Royal B. Farnum, Director 


Rhode Island School of Design, 
I.; James Boudreau, Director of 
the School of Fine and Applied Art, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Margaret 
Wadsworth, Instructor in Design, Moore 
Industry, 
Bayard, 
Ww. & 
Painting & 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 


dence, R. 


Institute of Art, Science and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Clifford 


Painter, Wilmington, Vermont; 


Readio, Chairman, Dept. of 
Design, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Bayard was a last-minute 
tute for Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director 
of Art in Pennsylvania Schools at Harris- 
Unfortunately Dr. Dudley 


burg. 
Watson of the Chicago Art 
found 
for this year’s Jury meeting. 


The members of the preliminary jury 
who carefully examined every entry sent 
to Pittsburgh were: Elmer Stephan, Di- 
rector of Art in the Pittsburgh 


Board of Education; Russell 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


burgh; toy Hilton, Professor 
Carnegie 


of Art in Pittsburgh Schools, 


Education; Ernest Watson, Art Editor of 
Scholastic. 


of the 


substi- 


Crafts 
Institute 
it impossible to get to Pittsburgh 


Schools. 


Institute of Technology, 
burgh; Miss Mayma Eastman, Supervisor 
Board of 


JURY TRIES TO DECIDE 
And it’s a pretty close decision every 
time. Long arguments over the mer- 
its of this design, that water color, 
the final vote, one drawing winning 
over hundreds, by a hair’s breadth. 


visit. 


Provi- 


Hyde. are made, the prize-winning pieces and many 
Pitts- others (nearly a thousand in all) 
Art on exhibition in the Art Galleries of Carnegie 


Art, Washington, D. C. 





Art Section 


Judging the Art Entries 


THE ART EXHIBITION 


After the jury’s work is done and all awards 


Pitts. Institute in Pittsburgh. The exhibit then goes 

4 to Chicago Art Institute; Philadelphia; 
tional Gallery in Washington, D. C.; Natural 
History Museum, New York and other cities. 
It is circulated by the American Federation of 


JURORS MUST EAT 


Here we see jury members about to 
refresh themselves after a busy day 
in the art galleries of Carnegie Insti- 
tute where the judgment was held. 


The three gentlemen above constir 
tute the special jury for Sculpture 
Pottery, Metal Work, Jewelry and 
Crafts. Left to right: Frank Arety 
Sculptor, Pittsburgh; Frederick @@ 
Clayter, Dept. of Fine Arts, Car 
negie Institute of ‘Technology, Pitts 
burgh; Joseph Bailey Ellis, Head, 
Dept. of Sculpture, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

In the picture at the left are: 
Andrew J. Miller, Vocational Coun- 
selor of Connelley ‘Trade School, 
Pittsburgh; E. D. Hoyt, Bellevue, 
Pa., members of the jury handling 
the Mechanical Drawing Divisions. 
Mr. H. M. McCulley, Professor, 
Mechanical Drawing, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, also 
a judge was not present. Assisting 
the Mechanical Drawing jury were: 
Fred Boland and Joseph Speer of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 
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PENCIL 


Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil 
Award 
Figure Sketch (below) 


Joseph Gualtiere, 19, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 













First Prize, $50. 


Street Scene (left) 
Edward Palanceo, 17, High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 


Third Prize, $15. 
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sir For Linoleum Prints 








PEN DRAWING 


Spencerian Drawing Pen Awards 


Outdoor Sketch (below) by Bob Givens, 18, 
Alhambra City High School, Alhambra, Calif. 
First Prize, $20. 
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BLACK and 


James R. Bingham 
Oakmont ( Pa.) He 


Figure Study (left) fae 


COLORED INK 7 ig 


“Wash Day” (belo 
Harry Be rtoia, 20,C 
Technical H.S., Detrg 


DIVISION 


Charles M. Higgins Awards Paes 
nk, $50, 


f. 





First Prize, Colored eee’ 
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PRINTS Other than Linoleum Prints 


Left: Aquatint by William A. VanDuzer, 18, 
West Technical H. S.. Cleveland. First Prize, $35. 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


Design for silk fabric (upper right) by 
ert McKeever, 17. Connelley Trade School, 


Pittsburgh. Pa. First Prize, 


TEXTILE 


sign in needlepoint (right) by Kathryn 
bielburg, 20, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit. Mich. First Prize, $25. 
Bign applied to woven fabric (below) by 
Virginia Kamps. 16, James Ford Rhodes 
High School, Cleveland. O. Second Prize. $15. 











APPLIED 
ARTSANDCRAFTS 


American Crayon Company Awards 


Design Applied to Boxes (top) 
First Prize, $20. 
Dorothy Rhoades, 16, Lincoln H. S., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Design Applied to Mats (bottom) 
First Prize, $20. 

Ethel Hatfield. 18, Turlock H. S., 
Turlock, California. 


Design Applied to Other Objects 
(center) First Prize, $20. 
Gertrude Vesenmeier, 16, Villa 
Maria Academy, Country Club Rd., 
Bronx, New York. 


Art Section SCHOL. 


ON ADVERTISING ART 


American Crayon Company Awards 
Design for Magazine Advertisement (left) by Walter 
Gasowski, 18, Connelley Trade School. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Prize. 450 
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: SCULPTURE 















It Abstract Figure (right) ; 
aiter “» 
Pa, By Peter John Lupori, 17, 


Dormont High School, 
Dormont, Pa. 


First Prize, $25. 


Head 
By Adolph Dioda, 20, 
Aliquippa High School, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Second Prize, $15. 





POTTERY 


Vase by 





Donovan Leslie, 17, 
Sandusky High School, 
Sandusky, Ohie. 





PLASTIC WOOD 
MODELING 


A. S. Boyle Company Awards 


First Prize, $15. Man Carrying Deer (center), 
John Donaldson, 18, Perry High School, Pittsburgh. 







Second Prize, $15. The Sower (extreme left ) by 
Daniel L. Kuruna, 16, Fifth Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh. 
Third Prize, $10. Two Sisters, by Mary Jane White, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TIN-CAN CRAFT 
AWARD 


Lantern (left) by Elayne Penny, 17, 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Second Prize (above) 


JEWELRY Metal Craft, William Bliss, 


Miller Vocational H. S., 


AND METAL CRAFT Minneapolis, Minn. 
Metal Crafts Supply Company Art Metal Awards 


First Prize, Jewelry, $25. Wide Bracelet by Daniel Bliss, 18, 
Miller Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Second Prize, Jewelry, $12.50. Narrow Bracelet with Stones. by 
Barnet Bethel, 18, Wheeling High School, Wheeling. W. Va. 


First Prize, 
Metal Craft, 
425. Silver Set 
left) by 
Margaret 
Dancisak, 11, 
Miller Voea- 
tional H. §., 
Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
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4 ) ee 1 INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING 
The Keuffel & Esser Master-Draftsman Awards 


Left: Project A by John Ochsner, Camden County 
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Vocational School, Pensauken Township, N. J. 
First Prize, $20. : 

Below: Project B by Wilbur H. Landrock, Bethlehem | 
Industrial High School, Bethlehem, Pa. ij 

First Prize, $25. j 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Higgins Mechanical Drawing Award , 





Below: Project 3 by Louis Repassy, 17, 
Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. ess 


Tuc Ivnize RIF doses 
First Prize, $25. satan con 













Right: Project 4 by Carl Schneider, 
Polytechnic High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
First Prize, $25. 
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— ‘ 
Confucius 551-478 B.C. 


“Che Cautious 
Seldom Err” 


Confucius preached 


a sermon in_ these 


four words. 


One wise pre ‘aution is 
the acquiring of Life 
Insurance protec- 

tion against the un- 

certainties of the 
unknown future. 

It means financial rein- 
forcements will be 

available when they 


are most needed. 






STRENCTH OF 
GIBRALTAR =: 


hie 





a 


Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DUuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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The March of World Events 


The conflicting plans 
Europe ot diplomats kept 
European nations in a 
state of nervous excitement the past 
week. 
Handsome, youthful Anthony Eden, 


Minister, appeared be- 
Nations Council of 
This Council hoped 


British Foreign 
fore the League of 
Thirteen at Geneva. 


to find a speedy settlement of the Italo- 
Ethiopian war. Eden sharply charged 
Italy with using tons of mustard gas on 
defenseless Ethiopian — villagers. He 
warned that Mussolini must indicate a 


willingness to talk peace or Britain would 
demand stronger sanctions (trade em- 






bargoes) on Italy. Some observers won 
dered if Britain's 
sudden anger over 


Italy’s use ot 
anything to 
Italy's occu 


potson 
gas had 
do with 


pation of the Lake 
fana region, a Brit 


ish area of influence. 

France's Foreign 
Minister, Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, 
sought to put the 


brakes on Keden's 
plans. He eased his 
six-foot six-inch 
frame into a Chair 
beside Baron Pomeo 


Alosi, Mussolini's 


spokesman at Geneva. 


Said Flandin, 
wouldn't Mussolini 
promise to - talk 
peace? If he would 
promise, France 
would do all in’ her 
power to lift) sanc- 
tions against Italy. 
Thin-lipped, stern 


Aloisi retorted 
Italy now had 
troops on 
She couldn't 


faced 
that 
Ethiopia's 
the run. 


stop to talk peace 
now because the 
Ethiopian rainy sea 
son would start next 


month. Mussolini 
wants all) Ethiopian 
armies crushed before 
the weather saves 
Haile Selassie’s men. 
Then, Italy will set up a puppet. state 
in Ethiopia modeled after the Manchu- 
kuoan puppet state which Japan formed 
in Manchuria. Knowing that the League 
expected Ethiopia and Italy to talk peace 
terms within a few days, Flandin argued 
desperately for word 


some encouraging 


from Aloisi. Flandin wants to settle the 
Ethiopian question in’ Italy's) favor so 
that she will stand with France against 


a rearmed and threatening Germany. 
France, meanwhile, made a counter- 
proposal to Hitler's plan 
which had offered as a solution to 
the crisis brought on by Germany’s_re- 
wcupation of the Rhineland (Schol., Apr. 
18.) France’s new peace plan calis for 
the formation of a general European 
peace comiission and would have an_in- 
ternational police force to enforce peace 
in the world. The plan 
trade cooperation and a lowering of tariff 
barriers. 
Seeing 


recent peace 


been 


also suggested 


that France and Britain were 
split over the Italo-Ethiopian problem, 
shrewd German  Ambassador-at-Large 
Joachim von Ribbentrop refused to com- 
mit himself. Nazi diplomats then got 
busy in the East. Reliable reports stated 
Japan and Germany were fixing up an 


alliance which would threaten Russia 
Russia is busy watching the Japanes 
moves in North China. She reminded 


Japan that Russia had a mutual assis. 
tance pact with the People’s Republic of 
Outer Mongolia and further Japanese jp. 
vasions otf Mongolia would 
trouble. Several 
been — reported 
Manchukuoan troops and Mongolians, 
Following Mussolini's demand that 
Ethiopian troops should be wiped out 
Italian commanders in Ethiopia began 
series of attacks on both the northers 
ind southern fronts. Marshal Badoglio’s 
moved ten miles nearer Addis 
Haile Selassie’s shattered troops 


bring serious 
re¢ ently have 
Japanese-led 


clashes 
between 


troops 


Ababa. 


ee 


y 


-- Aileen ) 
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OH, FOR THE LIFE OF A FIREMAN 


ire trying to reorganize near Dessye but 
continued raids by Italian 
Ethiopian native rebellions are hamper 
ing the Emperor's forces. ‘These reports 
of Italian gains will make Mussolini more 


bombers and 


firm in his dealings with the League of 
Nations. He may demand __ that the 
League permit him to set up a_ puppet 
state in the African kingdom before he 
halts the advancing Italian troops. 


- After five stormy years of 
Spain steering a middle course 
between the right and left 

wing parties in Spain, President Niceto 
\leala Zamora was ousted from his post 
when the Cortes, or parliament, voted 
that he had exceeded his 
Zamora belonged to a little group of 
liberals which forced King Alfonso te 
abdicate the throne in April, 1931. He 
Provisional President of the Re 


powers. 


became 


public and later was elected President 
Zamora believed in democratic goveri- 
ment and stood for mild reforms. As 
Chief Executive, he had the power te 


select a Premier from the — strongest 
political group in the Cortes, and the 
Premier then took direct charge of the 
Government. The President also had the 
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authority to dissolve the Cortes and call 
a new election if he thought such action 
was necessary for the peace of the coun- 
try. It was Zamora’s exercise of these 
two powers that finally brought his down- 
fall. Being opposed to Monarchists and 
Catholics, Zamora refused to allow them 
to form a Government last year when 
they became powerful. Later, when 
farmers and workers became restless be- 
cause of the Government’s slowness in 
carrying out reforms, Zamora dissolved 
the Cortes and prepared for a new elec- 
tion. During the election campaign both 
right and left parties declared they would 
get rid of Zamora if they won. The left 
wing gained control of the Cortes. The 
more radical leaders such as_ Largo 
Caballero, of the Socialists, demanded 
immediate reforms including the division 
of large estates among the poor farmers. 
(Schol., Mar. 7 and Apr. 4.) The Army 
warned Zamora to stop disorders or it 
would take action. 

Zamora urged Premier Azana to re- 
store order in the nation and the new 
Premier declared the right wing Fascist 
elements were trying to start trouble in 
order to seize control of the Government. 
He dissolved the Fascist organization led 
by the son of former Dictator Primo 
Rivera. Rumors spread that Zamora was 
trying to form a new Government which 
would be more moderate in its reform 
program. In a midnight session of the 
Cortes, the Socialists bitterly attacked 
Zamora for illegally dissolving the Cortes 
and calling the recent elections. The 
right wing parties remained grimly silent 
and refused to defend the President. 
With the right wing and moderate Repub- 
licans not participating, the Cortes voted 
238 to 5 that Zamora had acted illegally. 
The Speaker of the Cortes, Diego Mar- 
tinez Barrios, was proclaimed Acting 
President. 


General Plutarco 


. 

Mexico Elias Calles (Kii yes) 

Mexico's “strong man” 
for 11 years, has lost another decision in 
his political quarrel with President Laz- 
aro Cardenas (Kar-dan-as). Acting 
swiftly, Government troops arrested 
Calles, Luis Morones, former Minister of 

Labor, Luis Leon, former Minister of the 
Interior, and Rafaeli Melchior Ortega. 
The prisoners were placed on a_ plane 
bound for Brownsville, Texas, and told 
not to return to Mexico. 

The Government apparently feared Gen- 
eral Calles was trying to regain his old 
political power by organizing groups of 
workers and peasants under Senor 
Morones. The left wing press accused 
Calles of trying to stir up trouble so 
that the United States would interfere. 
It also declared Calles planned the recent 
bombing of the Vera Cruz express in 
which 12 persons were killed. Calles in- 
sists he has no political ambitions. He 
accuses the Government of. stirring up 
all the trouble and then making him the 
“goat.” 

The Mexican “strong man” began _ his 
career as a farm boy, educated himself, 
became a school teacher, a newspaper 
editor and then a_ soldier. He fought 
in the revolution against Dictator Porfiro 
Diaz, and became President in 1924. 
Later, he maintained four other Presi- 
dents in power. He gave the word that 
made Lazaro Cardenas president, but the 
two men quarreled over labor policies. 
Calles left Mexico and then suddenly re- 
turned several months ago. Reports said 
he would challenge the power of Cardenas. 
Mexican workers felt that Calles had 
deserted them and gone over to the 
Wealthy classes. They demanded that 
the Government exile him. 
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ELDORADO 

| IS 
You can never tell what you can do 
| until you try. Bridge the obstacles 
| to successful drawing by practicing. 
Use the broad range of leads offered 
_by Eldorado—the Master Drawing 
Pencil. 
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Remember—pencil sketching is not 
only the basis of all art, but it is 
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invaluable to you in after life. The 
ability to sketch your ideas is a 
business asset as well as an artistic 
accomplishment. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Elsewhere in this issue are the names of 
Scholastic Awards. To them we extend 
To you who did not win, we offer our 
the future. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-] 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


AND BEST WISHES 


the winners of the 1935-36 Eldorado- 
our congratulations. 
sincere best wishes for achievement in 


We hope you and others will plan now to enter the 1936-37 Eldorado-Scholastic 
Awards, details of which will be announced in the Fall. 


Jersey City, N. J 











THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 





Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


The major Eastern Railroads, with the 
exception of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to postpone its order to lower 
passenger fares, on June 2, to 2 cents a 
mile in coaches and 3 cents on Pullmans. 
(Schol., March 14.) The roads ask an 
eighteen month trial period while they 
use compromise rates of 3 cents for Pull- 
mans and 2% cents for coaches. ‘They 
said the ICC fare cut would reduce their 
revenues by about 28 million a year. 


Justice Afred A. Wheat of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia denied 
William Randolph Hearst’s request for 
an injunction restraining the Senate 
Lobby Committee from making use of 








telegrams subpoenaed from the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Hearst also 
sought to enjoin the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission from “unlawfully” 
searching for telegrams and cooperating 
with the committee, headed by Senator 
Hugo Black, in a search for ammunition 
for use by the lobby investigators. Wheat 
said the freedom of the press was not 
being threatened by the Senate committee, 
because the communications between 
Hearst and his editorial employees were 
not “sacred.” Elisha Hanson, Hearst 
counsel, is prepared to take the case to 
the Supreme Court, if necessary, and 
Congress has appropriated $10,000 to be 
used by the Black committee in defend- 
ing its actions before the Court. Judge 
Wheat pointed out that this case was 
different from the one in which he 
granted an injunction against the use of 
a “dragnet” subpoena. 
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UNIFORM SIZE 
SPECIAL FELT COVER 


THEYRE FRESH 


When you buy Pennsyl- 
vanias you are absolutely 
sure of getting the best 
tennis ball money can buy 
... scientifically balanced 
... mechanically sized 
protected by a new woven 
wool felt cover that is ex- 
tremely wear-resistant. 

Factory freshness is 
guaranteed by pressure 
packing—3 to a tube—and 
they’ re hermetically sealed. 
If you like plenty of ‘‘zip”’ 
if you want ABSOLUTE 
BALANCE and more games 
per ball ask for PENNSYL- 
VANIAS. Approved by 
U.S.1L. T. A. 


Manufactured by 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


Sold by leading retailers everywhere 






PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
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| the SEC, but the Su 


The Supreme Court has 
given the New Deal another 


SEC 


setback, although its latest 
ruling didnt send another Act of Con- 


gress to join the NRA and the AAA in 
the junk heap of unconstitutional laws. 
In a 6-to-3 decision, which didn’t test the 
constitutionality of the “Truth in Securi- 
ties” Act, the highest Court ruled that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
could not enforce cer- 
tain of its regula 
tions on a stock pro- 
moter. (Schol., March 
28.) 

J. Edward Jones, 
a New York oil pro- 
moter, had filed with 
the Commission a 
statement about = a 
$100,000 bond 
The SEC informed 
Mr. Jones that his 
statement contained 
false information 
Jones withdrew his 
statement, but — the 
SEC insisted that he 
appear before 
it and answer certain 
questions about — his 
bond Lower 
Federal courts upheld 


issue. 


issue. 


preme Court ruled 
| against it. Jones’ 
lawyer also had at- 
tacked the constitu- 
| tionality of the Se- 
curities Act, but no ruling was handed 
down by the Court. Associate Justice 


Sutherland delivered the majority opin- 
ion and slashingly criticized the SEC. He 
said Mr. Jones had a right to withdraw 
his statement and that the SEC's efforts 
to make him testify amounted to “star 
chamber” tactics and a high-handed 
effort to rob Jones of his rights. 
Associate Justice Cardozo 
minority opinion. He 
the other liberal members of 
Justices Brandeis and Stone. In equally 
words Cardozo said sarcastically, 
rule now assailed was wisely con- 
ceived and lawfully adopted to foil the 
plans of intent upon obscuring 
or suppressing the knowledge of their 
knavery.” He eharged that the majority 
was giving aid to guilt by permitting a 
person to run to cover on the eve of his 


was 


read the 
backed by 
the Court— 


Was 


knaves 


; exposure. 
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Some commentators said the majority 
ruling would safeguard a citizen from 
future Governmental attacks on his free. 
dom. They pointed out that the Spe 
case was similar to the case in which the 


Black Lobby committee was refused 
the right to use a “dragnet” subpoena 
in obtaining telegrams. (Schol.. Mare) 


The N. FY. 


Post contended the ruling 





James M. Landis, Chairman of the SEC (right), conferring on 
legal questions with Robert H. Jackson (left) and John J. 
Burns, Counsel of the SEC. 


would cripple the SEC's efforts to pro- 


tect investors and might destroy publi¢ 
confidence in stocks and bonds. — The 
Christian Seience Monitor said that the 
irony of the case lies in the fact that 
of all the New Deal agencies, the SEC 


has been most acclaimed for its adminis- 
trative ability. Even Wall Street writers 
and anti-New Deal columnists have com- 
plimented Joseph Kennedy, former SEC 
head, and James M. Landis, present head, 


for their sensible administration of the 
law. After the ruling, Landis said the 
SEC would continue its work of pro- 
tecting investors, although the — task 
would be more difficult. 

While the 
Tornadoes sien stats 

were digging 


out from under the mud and debris left 
by the disastrous spring floods, the ele- 
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Boe 


lo, Mississippi, suffered the most seri- 
gus disaster as buildings and houses col- 

and telephone poles and trees were 
mowed down. Other tornadoes ripped 
through Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and parts of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, leaving a trail of death and 
destruction in their wake. 


peo 
proper 


its flood relief work, the Red Cross rushed 
supplies and relief directors from other 
gctions of the nation to take care of 
the homeless and hungry people. 

Over $40,000,000 was allowed the 
WPA by President Roosevelt to rebuild 
the flood-wrecked sections of twelve East- 
ern States. Highways, streets, and 
bridges are being repaired and cleared by 
over 250,000 WPA laborers. 
emment agencies also helped provide food 


homes by making it easy for individuals 
to get loans from banks. The Senate 
Commerce Committee has approved a 
§300,000,000 bill for relief work and flood 
prevention. 


In the two years before the 

AAA Supreme Court declared the 

AAA unconstitutional, this 
agency paid about one billion dollars to 
nearly seven million farmers, or an aver- 
age of $143 per farmer. The farmers re- 
ceived these payments for cooperating in 
thee AAA  production-control program 
which sought to raise prices by prevent- 
ing surpluses. Recently, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan introduced a 
resolution requiring Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace to make public 
the names of all farmers who have re- 
ceived $10,000 or more in any one year. 
Vandenberg, who is a Republican “dark 
horse” candidate for the Presidential 
nomination, believed the Republicans 
would find good campaign ammunition in 
the AAA payment reports. 

After protesting that this request would 
cause a lot of extra work, Wallace sud- 
denly released a report of those receiving 
the largest benefit checks. Three large 
sugar companies each received over one 
miHion dollars; a corporation farm rais- 
ing hogs got $157,000, and a_ cotton 
planter, who is also an AAA official, re- 
ceived $123,000 in one year. Supreme 
Court Justice Willis Van Devanter re- 
turned a $60 payment check for curbing 
crops on the farm he owns in Montana, 
after he had joined the Court majority 
in declaring the AAA illegal. 

Observers admitted Vandenberg had 
maneuvered Wallace and the New Deal- 
ers into a difficult spot. The rest of the 








report shows, however, that 98 per cent of 
the AAA money went to those receiving 
less than $5,000. Secretary Wallace scored 
4 point on his critics when he calmly 
contended that the large payments were 
necessary because agriculture, like in- 
dustry, had become concentrated in the 
hands of a few. In his book, New Fron- 
tiers, Wallace admits the mistakes of cer- 
tain New Deal policies but argues they 
are necessary because of practices that 
have been allowed to continue. He says 
Plowing under wheat is bad, but says it 
has been made necessary by the plowing 
under of foreign markets through the 
high tariffs which prevent a larger flow 
of goods between nations. 

The W. Y. World-Telegram said the 
AAA and the protective tariff, which 
levies taxes on foreign goods so that they 
are too high priced to compete with our 
industries, are the same in principle . . . 
Because of the existence of the protec- 
¢ tariff something had to be done to 





Nearly 400 | 
ple were killed, over 2,000 injured and | 
ty damage soared above the $12,- | 
900,000 mark. Already heavily burdened by | 


Other Gov- | 
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and clothing and the Federal Housing | 
Administration assisted repair work on 























BOB GIVENS 
Alhambra City H. S. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


THE WINNERS! 


of the Scholastic Pen Drawing Awards 


Entries in this contest sponsored by the Spencerian 
Pen Company have been of an unusually high stand- 


ard. The following are to be congratulated on the 
excellence of their work which won the awards: 
1ST PRIZE 2ND PRIZE 3RD PRIZE 


PLUMER SIMMONS 
Connelley Tr. School 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


James Russell Bingham, Oakmont H. S., 
Walter Gasowski, Connelley Tr. School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freda Leibovitz, Girls 
J Moyer, Lincoln H. S., 
Donald Sutcliffe, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Justly famed as the finest of drawing 
pens, Spencerian Art Series pens are se- 
lected by artists everywhere to do their 
There is a Spencerian 






SINCE 1858 


YM ONT IY 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Spencerian Pen Co., Dept. E, 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SIDNEY SIMON 
Taylor Allderdice H. S. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oakmont, Pa. 


S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Art Series pen for every type of drawing— 
and every pen is hand finished and hand tested 
to insure perfection. 

Write for samples giving your dealer’s name 
and the name of your school. 

















equalize farm income with the prices 
farmers had to pay to _ tariff-protected 
manufacturers. For the first time Triple A 
put the tariff shoe on the farmers’ foot.” 

In a counter-attack on the Republicans, 
Chairman Jones of the House Agriculture 
Committee prepared a resolution directing 
the Tariff Commission to give the names 
of corporations who have benefited from 
existing protective tariffs by $100,000 a 
year or more. 

Secretary Wallace insisted that the 
AAA tried to see that Southern share- 
croppers, who rent land and pay the 
owners by turning over part of their 
crops, were given a proper share of the 
benefit checks. It is known, however, 
that the cutting of cotton production in- 
jured sharecroppers and many didn’t re- 
ceive a fair share of the AAA payments. 


COSTIGAN 


Senator Edward Costigan of Colorado 


has announced he won't be a candidate 
for re-election to the United States 
Senate in November. Ili health has forced 
the veteran liberal to retire from public 
life. Calling Costigan “one of the most 
gallant men ever to sit in the United 
States Senate,” the NW. Y¥. World-Tele- 
gram hopes he will regain his health 
shortly and be able to return to public 
service. He has worked ceaselessly for 
social reform legislation, the labor move- 
ment, and joined with Senator Robert 
Wagner of New York in presenting a bill 
that would make lynching a Federal offense. 

In Colorado, Democrats are expected to 
scramble for the nomination to the post 
vacated by Costigan. Democratic Gover- 
nor Edward C. Johnson, an Administra- 
tion critic and a supporter of the Town- 
send pension plan, is expected to enter the 
contest. Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, probably will oppose 
Johnson. 
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FOR MERIT: 





Within the next week or two, 
K & E Certificates of Merit will 
the mail and on their way 


work in the 


be in 
to students 


K&E 
Master-DrartsmMan Contest 


In Mechanical Drawing 
has been of outstanding excellence 


whose 


Dot GH the work of many students 
tell just short of prize-winning achieve 
ment, it that 
everyone who has participated in this 
increased 
in the use 


is our sincere opinion 


has gained an pro 


of 


contest 
ficiency and experience 
instruments. which 
benefit later 


be 
en 


may 
on, in 
business. 


drawing 
of tangible 
architecture or 


‘that every student 


gineering, 
It is our hope 
who has worked on these 
projects will carry with him into the 


also, 


fascinating 


future, a distinct remembrance of 
the name Keuffel & Esser, as being 
indicative of the highest possible 


in engineering 
and supplies. 


quality and reliability 


and drafting equipment 


FREE—To all Students. in appree- 
tion of the enthusiastic re ception which the K & 
E Master Draftsman (¢ ontest has been accorded 
by students and teachers everywhere we 
will be glad to send out for a limited time 
to students who have not already received 


them, the two popular instruction pamphlets 
which were so enthusiastically received during 
Their Care 


the contest “Drafting Materials 

ind Use,” and “Elementary Instructions for 
Operating the Slide Rule” number of the 
Project Sheets of the Master Draftsman Con 
test, which are excellent for practice and amuse 
ment, are still on hand, and for as long as they 
ast. are available to you at no obligation 
Use the coupon’ 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Drawing Materials Slide Rules 


Veasuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 


KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY, 
300 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me, at no obligation (check materia! 
desired 

1The instruction Booklets on Slide Rules and 

Drawing Instruments 

“A set of the Project Sheets in the Master Dratts- 
a man Contes’ 
NAME 0. Cc cee me eee meee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeere 
ACGGTESS .. .cccccccccccccccccss seecceseceseeses 


Schoo! & Teacher 
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| 
| 
| 
Teacher, 
| 


| School, 


English Section 


MINOR AWARDS | 


Literary Division 





Literary Article Awards 


First Prize: $15, Joseph Frank, 17%, | 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, New | 
York, “My Contemporaries: A _ Poetic 
Program.” Teacher, Esther M. Erler. 

Second Prize: 310, Joseph Rosenstein, | 
16, Gainesville H. S., Gainesville, Texas, | 
“The World War: Its Effects Upon | 
‘Trends in Poetry.” Teacher, Miss Gladys 
tay. 

Third Prize: $5, Horace P. Rolfs, Dor- 
chester H. S. tor Boys, Dorchester, Mass- 


“Detective Fiction Immortal.” 


Robert F. Denvir, Jr. 


achusetts, 


Honorable Mentions 








Academy 
Minne- 
of | 


16, The 
Minneapolis, 


Margaret Sweetser, 
the Holy Angels, 
sota, “John Galsworthy—Connoisseur 
Society.” Teacher, Sister Joan. 

David Kerner, 15, Northeast 
Philadelphia, Penna., “On 
Pushkin and Gogol.” Teacher, 
Brecht. 
Boyd, 14, 
S.,;South Orange, 
venture Novel by a 
J. G. Holcombe. 

Dick Trudeau, 15, 
tain School, Los Gatos, 
son as a Rebel.” ‘Teacher, 
W. Porter. 

Anna Mang, 
Springfield, Missouri, 
and Men Who Make 
Miss Edith Moore. 

Ruth Gonzer, 18, S. J. 
School, Brooklyn, New York, 
ten Fruit in Our’ Literary 
Teacher, Mr. Paul Benov. 


High 
Read- 
ing Mr. 
Vincent 

Walter South Orange Jr. H. 
New Jersey, “An Ad- 
Master.” ‘Teacher, 


Montequma Moun- 
California, “Emer- 
Mrs. Laura 


a... &. 
Stories 
Teacher. | 


16, Springfield Sr. 
“Character 
Them.” 


Tilder High 
“The Rot- 
Orchards.” 


Dorothy Kenderdine, 17, Westbrook 
High School, Westbrook, Maine, “Emily 


Dickinson's Works.” Teacher, Mrs. 
Frances Wight. 

Gladys Gaines, S., 
Doe- 


Wal- 


Township H 
“Newton's 
Miss F. U. 


Bloom 
Illinois, 


Johnson.” Teacher, 





| lace. 


| Glasco, 


| 


High School, | 
of Cari 


Lucille Larkin, 17, Merey 
Chicago, Tlinois, “The Poetry 
Sandburg.” Teacher, Sister Mary Evelyn 

Diana March, 16, Glasco Rural H. S., 

Kansas, “Modern Poetry.” | 
Teacher. Miss Margaret Hagan. | 


Historical Article Awards 


Janice Ginsberg, 13, 
\lexandria, , Louisi- 
of Creoles of Louisi- 
Florence Blanchard. 
Grover Smith, 19, 
Mississippi, “The 
Teacher, Ellen S. 


Prize: $15, 
High School, 
“Brief History 
Teacher, Miss 
Prize: $10, 
S., Laurel, 
ot Jones.” 


First 
Bolton 
ana, 
ana.” 

Second 
Laurel H. 
Free State 
Satterfield. 

Third Prize: 
Mckinley High 
New Saint.” ‘Teacher, 


Adele 
School, 


Mendonea, 17, 
Honolulu, ‘The 


Miss E. Keys. 


85, 


| 
Honorable Mentions B (. 
| 


Lillian Nelsen, 18, 
Branch H. S., Chicago, 
Addams.” Teacher, Floriede 
Lena Green, 15, Fabens H. 
Texas, “The Ysleta’ Mission.” 
Lou M. Pinckney. 
Nancy Phillips, 
School, Lynchburg, 
mark in Lynchburg.” 
Wiggins. 

(Concluded on next page) 


McKinley-Spalding 
Illinois, “Jane 
Templeton 
S., Fabens, 

Teacher, 


Mm, BE. C. 


Virginia, 
Teacher, 


Glass High | 
“A Land- | 
E. O. | | 


SCHOLAS” 








CONGRATULATIONS 
to the winners of the 


AWARDS IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


CONGRATULATIONS !—to 
the winners, first, of course— 
but also to the many other 
students who submitted metal 
work of genuine artistic merit! 
Indeed, so high was the quality 
of the work done, both in the 
Jewelry and Metal Work other 
than Jewelry, that it was no 
easy task to pick the winners. 
Our hope is that these stu- 
dents, who have discovered 
real talent at their finger tips, 
will continue working in metal 
for pleasure and profit as 
there is always a big demand 
for artistic hand-wrought 
metal. We may be able to 
help you find a market for 
what you have made. 

When you need supplies we 
shall be glad to give you spe- 
ciol consideration if your re- 
quest states that you were a 
Scholastic competitor. May 
we serve you? 

METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Have FUN with 
PLastic Woop 


FOLLOW THESE STEPS FOR LIFE- 
LIKE MODELS—PERMANENT 


Any soft wire may be 
used for the armature. 
This may be s ] 


pa 5 
y f——<<X elaborate 


tant to wat I 























ance of the gu 
making the armature, 
FIRST STEP 
Plastic Wood is 
id y squirted directly on 
; a | the 
eet = bui 
—————— addit 
ll after t! 
ed St ae 


slightly har 





SECOND ST =P 


hing touches 
stic W ood 


Add finis 
by mixing P! 
Solvent with Plastic 
Wood, thus making a 
soft do Get your 
can or tube at any paint, 
hardware or department 
store. 












at RR 

7 EEN 
THIRD STEP 

FREE BOOKLET—Write the A. S. Boyle Co. (Inc) 


Dept. SC-4, 1934 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio for 
interesting and illustrative booklet on ** Modeling.” 

















Need new tennis strings for your racket? 
So do other playcrs. Meke money at home string: 
kK ing their rackets. No experience nee ded. Enough 
TOMGUT ‘‘Court-Tested’”’ (blue and 
—J white spiral) silk string for any racket 
= (37 ft. coil) & waterproof racket cover, 
y ne $1 postpaid (cash with order.) i 
Ye! 7C.0, foney back guarantee. silk s 
~~ raem: with order: stringing instrue- 
tions, sample and pri es of other G ‘ennis Strings. 
* ve on your racke > (make money stringing for others. ) Order now! 
THOMPSON MFG. CO., 4557 Packers Ave., CHICAGO 
TOMGUT *‘Court-Tested’’ Tennis Strings & Rest ringing Equiomes 
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Minor Awards 
(Concluded from page 26) 


Barker, 18, 





Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois, “Side 
Lights on World War From Daily 
Sketch.” ‘Teacher, Miss Eileen White. 

Joseph Harriott, 18, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona, “Santa Claus” Cody. 
Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Margaret Hooker, 16, Avalon High 
School, Pittsburgh, Penna., “Mount Ver- 
non.” Teacher, Miss Stella Carden. 

Charles Cavagnaro, 17, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Westmont, Illinois, “Facta de Bib- 
liotheca.” Teacher, Rev. Fr. Joachim 
Daleiden. 

Alvin Rubin, 15, Bolton 
Alexandria, Louisiana, ‘The 
Teacher, Ellen Perry Pride. 

Betty Thompson, 17, Santa Barbara H. 
§, East Anapamu, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


George 







High School, 
Fire Boys.” 


fornia, “How Early Californians Cele- 
brated Christmas.” Teacher, Glenn I. 
Wallace. 

Joseph S. Kozma, 18, St. Columbans 


H. S., Silver Creek, New York, “Eammon 
De Valera: A_ Biographical Sketch.” 
Teacher, Rev. Michael Douglas. 


Autobiographical Sketch Awards 


First Prize: $15, Cherry Hering, Kern 
Co. Union H. S., (City Unknown), 
“Funny Side Up.” Teacher, M. F. Wilcox. 

Second Prize: $10, Harry K. Uyehara, 


17, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
“Crippled Through My Own Folly.” 
Teacher, Mr. Dai Ho Chun. 


Third Prize: $5, Ruth Looney, 16, Albu- 
querque H. S., Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
“An Experience.” ‘Teacher, Louise Wells. 


Honorable Mentions 


Harmony Penelope Harper, 18, Eureka 
Sr. H. S., Eureka, California, “Autumn 


Wanderlust.” Teacher, Miss Edith Mce- 
George. 

Glenn M. White, 17, Alexandria H. S., 
Alexandria, Indiana, “By Any Other 


Name.” Teacher Miss Evelyn Hieatt. 

Ralph Henderson, 22, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona, “Don’t Quit School.” 
Teacher, Miss A. L. Vail. 

Frances Haglund, 15, West Denver H. 
S., Denver, Colorado, “A Child of the 
Depression.” ‘Teacher, Mrs. W. Girault. 

Minoru Kaito, 16, McKinley H. S., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, “My Most Difficult So- 


cial Adjustment.’ ‘Teacher Mrs. Mary 
Robey Harris. 
Charlotte Olleman, 17, Proviso ‘Town- 


ship H. S., Maywood, Illinois, “The Re- 
prieve.” Teacher, Miss Eileen White. 

Catherine Musser, 16, Berlin H. S., 
Berlin, Penna., “All In a Day’s Work.” 
Teacher, Miss Black. 

Lillian A. Deissler, 15, Springfield 
Township H. S., Chestnut Hill, Penna., 
“Personal Experience.” Teacher, Hilde- 
garde Fitzgerald. 

John Madias, 16, Weir H. S., Weirton, 





io for 
ling. 








West Virginia, ‘My Autobiography.” 
Teacher, Helen M. Sharp. 

Dorothy Waegele, 16, Johnson Co. High 
School, Buffalo, Wyoming, “Just Me.” 
Teacher, Bess S. Muir. 


“My Job” Article Awards 


First Prize: $15, Raul Maldonado, 18, 
Fabens H. S., Fabens, Texas, “Grapes in 
the Sun.” Teacher, Lou M. Pinckney. 

Second Prize: $10, Joe DeVolentine, 19, 
Miami Sr. H. S., Miami, Florida, “Blood.” 
Teacher, Amanda Louise Forkner. 

Third Prize: Rita Marchesan, La- 
Salle-Peru Township H. S., Oglesby, Ill. 


$5, 











English Section 






Honorable Mentions 


Herbert Shakespeare Cannell, 14, Ben- 
son H. S., Omaha, Nebraska. Teacher, 
Caroline Gurney. 

Yoshie Nishimura, 18, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Mrs. 
Mary Robey Harris. 

Bernard Ludeman, 16, 
S., Tucson, Arizona, “Of 
Teacher, Miss A. L. Vail. 

Katherine Skemp, 17, Aquinas H. S., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Teacher, Sister M. 
Bernice. 

Janet Morris, 16, Roosevelt H. S., Seat- 
tle, Washington. Teacher, A. Rang. 

Verl Monroe, 17, Albany Sr. H. S., 
Albany, Oregon. Teacher, Fanny Chase. 

Gordon Richard Butler, 17, Tucson Sr. 


Tucson Sr. H. 
All the Jobs.” 


H. S., Tucson, Arizona, Teacher, Miss 
Alice Vail. 

Robert McBride, 18, Johnson Co. H. 
S., Buffalo, Wyoming. Teacher, Bess S. 
Muir. 

Elizabeth Cushman, 16, Miami Sr. H. 
S., Miami, Florida, “Picture Selling.” 


Teacher, Amanda Louise Forkner. 
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WANT! 


li s SPEED YOl 





\@ You'll Get 
It With 
OVERSIZE 
BEARINGS 
4-Point Contact 


Try the Famous *% 


Seabee 


Equipped with the fastest, strongest, and 
longest life wheels made. Patented —so 
no other skate can copy. Oversize Bearings 
of 4" reduce friction and heat, allowing 
10 Times Faster Spin. TRIPLE-TREAD— WU 
“TRIPLE-W ARE” Wheels give 3 times longer life. 
No Bargain Skates offer such quality or low cost. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE BOOK 
Send for secrets of winning races, games, etc. It’s 
Free. If you want beautiful 25c gold f. club pin 
enclose 10c to cover mailing. ' 

ORDER TODAY! If dealer doesn’t 
carry “CHICAGO'S” refuse others. 
Order Direct! We'll ship postpaid 












Tucson, 
Vail. 


Nancy Harper, 17, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Arizona. Teacher, Miss Alice 


on receipt of $1.95. Give shoe size. 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
Roller Skates with Record for over 33 years 

4442 W. Lake St. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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MAP OUT YOUR 
ART CAREER, 


hen you map out your art career, each 

success will help you toward your goal. 
The American Crayon Company congratulates 
not only those winning awards, but all of the 
students who sent in such splendid work to 
the Scholastic Contest. 


No matter what art career you map out for 
yourself, it is certain that the materials. you 
use play an important part in your success. 


Let the popular “Tuned Palet point the way 
when you purchase your art mediums. Suc- 
cessful progress is so much easier with “Tuned 
Palet” Products which give brilliant and strik- 
ingly modern color effects and perfect color 
harmonies. 


THE AMERICAN ‘f CRAYON COMPANY 


549-649 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO - ZOO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO * SANTA FE BUILDING. DALLAS, TEXAS 


*REG. U.S PAT OFF 








‘OLD-FAITHFUL’ 
*“TUNED-PALET’ 
~~ COLOR-PRODUCTS a 











George Bellows Memorial 














Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil endaetandl 


Spencerian Drawing Pen 











Charles M. Higgins 


A—Colored Inks 





C. Howard Hunt Print 
Awards 


(For Prints made from Lin- 
oleum Block s) 





51 First Prise, $35—Del Potter 
17, Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas 
Feacher, Miss Nell Scott 

52 Se nd [ r $2 
Stevenson, 16, P H. S$ 
b , Pa Ic er, Mr. Sparks. 

53—Third Prize §15-—Roberta 
Grimsley, 17, Lindsay H. S., Lind 
say, Calif. Teacher, Miss S. Wil 

Honorable Mention (82.50) 

54—Patricia Dillow, 6, Broad 
way, H. S.. Seattle, Wash leacher, 
Miss Hannah Jones 

55— Edwatr French, 19, Poly 
technic Sche Fort Worth, Texas. 





Feacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

56——Florence Lockwood, 18, Mont- 
erey Union H. S., Monterey, Calif. 
feacher, Miss Virginia E. Dutcher. 


] 


7——Seymoure Oslick, 17, Over- 
brook H S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feacher, S. Gordon Smyth. 

58—-Jesse Sifuentes, 18, Beau 


mont H. S., Beaumont, Texas. Teach- 
er, Miss Lorene David. 
Prints other than Linoleum 


59—First Prise, $35-—-William A. 
Van Duzer, 18, West Tech. H. S., 
\ 





Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. 
Ulen 

60—Second Prise, $20—Max Fire 
tog, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit 
Mich. Teacher Miss Dorothy 
Skewis. 

61 Third Prize, $15—Elizabeth 
White, 18, fine ech. H. S., In 
lianapolis, Ind Teacher, Robert C. 
Craig. 


Honorable Mention (82.50) 


62—Helene Block, 17, Northeast 
ern H. S., Detroit, Mich Teacher, 


63—John Erikson, 17, West High 
School, Mint lis, Minn Teacher, 


64—Marco De Marco, 17, East 


lech H S Cleveland, Ohio 
Preacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

65—Freda_ Leibevitz, 16. Girls H 
S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
G. E 






66 Leibovitz, 16, Girls  H. 
Ss elphia, Pa. feacher Miss 
(a. ‘ 

67 y Prokupeck, 18, West 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. 
V. Ulen 


68—Charles Redwine, 16, R. L. 
Paschal H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
‘eacher, Miss May Schow. 
69—Mary Frances Schell, 17, 
S., Kansas City, Mo. 

feacher, Miss Flora Wright 

70--Isabel Sherman, 18, Flint 
Central H. S., Flint, Mich leacher, 
Mrs. Agnes Starmer 
71—-Jesse Sifuentes, 18, Beau 
— Sr. H. S., Beaumont, Texas. 

acher, Miss Lorene David. 





Special Mention 


72 Harry Bertoia, 20, Cass Tech. 
H Ba Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
Dorothy Skewis 

uis Serratoni, 18, Cass 
Fech H. S.. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Skewis. 


American Crayon 
Company Awards 


(Advertising Art) 


74—First Prize, $50—Walter Gas 
ewski, 18, Connelley Trade School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa Teachers, Messrs. 
Sullivan and Kennedy. 

75—Second Prize, $25—William A. 
Van Duzer, 18, West Tech. H. S., 


Art Section 


CATALOG OF PRIZE-WINNERS 
Ninth National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by SCHOLASTIC at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 21—May 10 














American Crayon 
Company Awards 


Arts and Crafts) 
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; H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
feaer Lavon Whitmore. ; 

Tee esther Hankins, 18, North- 
ag S., Detroit, Mich. 


» =: 
ern 7 

, Miss E 
Me orothy H. 
Membra City H. S., 


Duncan. 
Johnson, 18, 
Alhambra, 


er ne _— G. Boone. 
(alif. Teaches ; 

Mar mie Lee, Technical H. 
: a ; c ilif ""paadlier, Miss 


McCombs, 15, George 


S., Indianapolis, Ind 
more 

Sherwood, 17 

Staten | nd 





$35—Robert Mc- 
> School, 









rrade 
Keever, “ha, é 
Pittsbu rgh, P a Frank 
$2¢ Ibert 
, S., De 
-OUISE€ 
Gertrud 
, Cleve 
nford. 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
I 6. East H. S 
Utah Peache 
Hedrick, 16, Stivers 
H.S., Da Ohio. Te er, Mi 
Martha K. S ; 
8—Ru H hfeld, 
ville H. S.. Cl nd, Ohio. 
Miss T. Be 
9—Ardath . Lechner, 18, 
Stivers H > Dayton, Ohio. 
acher, Mis Ma tha K. Schauer. 
sey C 24 Over 
Pa. 
5, John 
, Wash. 
nnelley 
A, Pa 
redy 
enix 
he 





or. ’ Unterburg rer, 18 






Stivers H es Dayton, Ohio. 
eacher, Miss Martha K. Schauer. 

5—Winifred Weaver, 16, Oak- 
wood H. S.. Dayton, Ohio Teacher, 
Lou K. Weber 


Tin-Can Craft Award 
116—First Prize $30—Elayne 


Penny, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher Miss Greta E. Pack. 


A. S.. Boyle Company 
Awards 


(Plastic Wood Modeling) 
























117—First Prize, $25—John Don 
aldson, 18, Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Mr. Sparks. 

118—Seco» id Prise, $15—Daniel L. 
Kuruna, 16 Fifth Ave. H. S., Pitts- 
tereh, Pa Teacher M. A. McKib- 
119—Thit d Prize, $10—Mary Jane 
White, 18, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. 
Ruth Kothe. 

Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
120—Jeanne Forcum, 17, Arsenal 
Teh. H. S Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. K ’ 

121—Jack vis, 17, Dormont 


Teacher, 





Teache I. McCord. 
Sculpture 
123—Firs t | -—* eter John 
Lupori, 17, Dorm 4 , Dorm nt, 
Pa. Teacher, John D ete 1. 
2 con ; Adolph 





Aliquippa, 
Ma irchetti. 


18—Third © Pri $10 — Ripley 
Carmen, 21, Sand cae H. S., San- 
lusky, hio Teacher, Marian 
Yoou: 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


4 po—Nancy Coil, 16, Oak Park 
River Forest H. S., Oak Park, Ill. 
tacher, none given. 


Art Section 

















127—Dorothy Coudan, 16, Ann 
Arbor H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth B. Howard. 

128—Jean Dawson, 16, Ann Ar- 
bor H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Howard. 


129—Janet Roemhild, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Homer McAdow. 


130—-Sidney Simon, 18, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Marie J. Dollard. 
Pottery 


131—First Prize, $25—Donovan 
17, Sandusky High Sch 


Miss 








Ohio Teacher, 
Yocum 

e l $15—Helen 
S., Sandusky, 

Yocum, 
$10—Florence 
Arts H. S., Los 
Teacher, Hazel 


Wi a 16, Her- 


138—Th ra J 
trial Sch “¢ Hershey, Pa 


Ryde 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Art Metal Crafts Awards 


A—J ewe dati 


139—First Prize, $2 


Division 


-Daniel 


Bliss, 18, Miller Voc. it, S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Teachers, Miss M. 
Virginia Tasker and Miss Josephine 
Cantieny. 

140—Second Prize, $12.50 sarnet 
Bethel, 18, Wheeling i. S., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Teacher, Thomas R. 
W: ardell, 

Third Prize, $7.50—Harry 
wa 20, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Greta 
E. Peck. 

Honorable Mention (82.50 in 
merchandise) 
142—Nordean Bjugan, 16, Miller 
Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers, Tasker and Cantieny. 
143—Dorothy Castilow, 17, Wheel- 
ing H. S. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Teacher, Thomas R. Wardell. 
144—Phyllis Hinrichs, 18, Nor- 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
or, Miss Nellie Loring 
145—Ralph Johnson, 17, Miller 
H. S Minneapolis, Minn. 
und Cantieny 
Arsenal 
Ind. 


rs, Ti is ker 

Ed Hutche ms, 17, 

| laa 
Jeare 
ebuis, 16, 





Norwich 
"i 





148- Don Li 


ey H. 
S., Pitts - Irg Miss 


I Pa. Teacher, 
Anna J. Woodside 

1 Jane Reed 
1 : Ww heeling, W. Va. 
Teacher, Mr. Wardell. 





Mathiott, 17, 


150—Masami Miyay , 16, Fuller- 
ton Union H. S.. Foliceten, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 

151—-Edwin Weateel, 20 Miller 
Voc. H. S Minne: apolis, Minn 


Teachers, Tasker and Cantieny. 


Division B—Metal 


Prise, $25—Margare 
Miller Voc. H. S., 





152 First 


Dancisak, 17, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers, Miss 
irginia Tasker and J. Cantieny 
Second Prise, $12.50—Wil 
Bliss, 19, Miller Voc. H. S., 
ipolis, Minn. Teachers, Tasker 

aaeny 
Thi Prize, $7.50—Ruby 





Moore. 17. ‘ah umbra City, H. S., 
Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, J. S. 
Powell. 

Honorable Mention (82.50 in 


merchandise) 


155—Ivan Carlson, 19, Miller Voc. 


K. &., Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers, 
Tasker and Cantieny. 
156—-Sam Corea, 17, East Tech. 











H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
H. W. Hunsicker. 

157—Marjorie Gettys, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Greta E. Pack. 

158—Jack Gillies, 15, Alhambra 
City H.'S., Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, 
ie Powell. 

159-——-Phyllis Hinrichs, 18, Nor 
wich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn 
Teacher, Miss Nellie A. Loring 


Hopkins, 19, filler 
: Minneapolis, Minn 
lasker and Cantieny 
161—Stanley Pesackis, 21, Schen 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Anna J. Wocdside. 
> ’. Victor 


_ 160 Florence 
Voc. H. S 


Teachers, 


Primble, 17, Cen 





e, R. I. Teacher 
on, 19, Peabody 
Teacher, D. Carter 
Virgin, 18, Pea 
rh, Pa. Teache 


Keuffel &, Esser Master- 


Draftsman Awards 
Project A 
165—First Prize, $20—John Ochs 
School, Pen- 


Honorable Mention (Slide Rule 
valued at $5.00) 


166—Milo Hejkal, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 

167—John E. Hoffman, 19, Mt 
View H. S. (Union), Mt. View, Calif 
E Miss Mercedes Pearce. 
168—-Frank Krawyk, Westfield 
Trade Sch : eld, Mass. 
Teacher 

169 


ham 


Hastings H. S., 


au, 17, Abr 

H. S., Council Bl uffs, 
. Hammes. 
Smith, Cam len Co. 
Pensauken Twp., N. J. 


Project B 
171—First Prise, $25—Wilbur H. 
Landrock, Bethlehem Industrial H. $ . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





» Se hool, 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


72—Walter Croft. Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, Chicago, 


173—Alvin 

Voc. School, Pensauken 
-Jerome Mictti, 

Sx hos 1 of Manual 
Il. 

175—Carrol H. 
tle H. S., Auburn, 
F. J. Bryant. 

176 Ray Ziegler, Eagle 
1. S., Eagle Rock, Calif 


Project C 


177—First Prise, $30—Walter 
Czop, Sr.—Pullman Free School of 
Manual Training, Chicago, III. 


Honorable 


178—Raymond 
Free School of 
Chicago, Il. 
179-—Verne Hudson, 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 
D. W. Brown 
180—Robert Meredith, 18, A. Lin 
coln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 
Teacher, R. M. Hammes, 
181—Sukeo Ojii, Sacramento H. S., 
Sacramento, if. 
182 Wilbur L. Osborne, 
Trade School, Danbury, Conn. 


Camden Co 

Twp., N. J. 
Pullman Free 
Training, Chicago, 


Rich, Edward Lit 
Maine. Teacher, 


Henry 


Rock 


Mention ($87.50) 


Houde, Pullman 
Manual Training, 


East High 
Teacher, 


State 


Higgins Mechanical 
Drawing Awards 


Project 1 
Prize. $20—P. Hoff 


1832 Fi $f o¢ 
h arris H. S., Harrisburg, 


man, Jo 


Pa 





Honorable Mention 


(Set of Higgins Colored 
Drawing Inks) 

184—Clifford Barnes, Johr Mar- 
shall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif 
Teacher, August Flam. 

185—Ralph Holmes, 
Richmond, Ind. 

186—Alexander 
Sterling Morton H. S., 
nois. 


Morton H. S 





Koehler, Sr., J- 
Cicero, Illi- 
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en Lamalfa, Mont a 2 


Tech. S., Schenectady, N. 
Teac Ry 'C. M. Clarke. 

188 John E. Steere, John Mar 
shall EF 5 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Teacher, August Flam. 


Project 2 


189—First Prise, $20—Fred Ham- 
lin, Memphis Tech, H. S., Memphis, 
fenn. Teacher, Herbert Drane. 


Honorable Mention 
(Sets of Higgins’ Col loved 
Drawing Inks) 
190—P. Hoffman, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 


191—Howard Hug hes, 17, 


Camden 


Catholic H. S., Camden, 
Teacher, Sister Mary Francesca. 
192—E. Kabbert, Abraham Lincoln 





H. S., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





193—Volerian A. Lenar, Hackley 
Manual Training School, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

194—Walter Se i>. East High 
School, Aurora, Illino 

Project 3 

195—First Prize — ‘em Re- 
passy, 17, Wilkinsburg S., Wil 
kinsburg, Pa. Teacher, A. Wicker. 


Honorable Mention 
(Sets of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Ink Ss) 
196—Joe Hagerman, Bessemer 
H. S., Bessemer, Ala. Teacher— 


B. W. Clement, Sr 
P. * 


John Harris 
13s Ri bert Mz air, Glassboro H. S 
Glassboro, N. J. 
199—James 


Palmer, La Porte 


H. S., La Porte, Ind. Teacher, H 
W. Schulze 
_,200—Frank Piatek, Westfield 
Trade School, Westfield, Mass. 
Project 4 
_201—First Prise, $25—Carl 
Schneider, Polytechnic H. S., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Teacher, Marvin Mes 
sersmith,. 

Honorable Mention 
(Sets of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks) 
202—Harold D. Banks, Wilkins- 


burg H. S., Wilkinsburg, Pa. Teacher, 
C. K. Wicker. 

203—Augustine J. Cululi, 
hem H. S.. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bethle 





204—Carl Hansusa, Abraham Lin 
coln H. S., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Teacher, R. M. Hammes. 

205—G. IcCarty, Williamson 
School, Delaw ire County, Pa. 


206—G. Webster, Vocational 


School, Battle faa Mich. 








Exhibit Catalog 


This catalog includes only 
the list of entries in the exhi- 
bition which were awarded 


prizes or honorable mentions. 
Due to lack of space the com- 
plete catalog of the exhibit 
could not be published in this 
issue. All participants who had 
entries accepted will be notified 
by mail. Copies of the com- 
plete catalog may be purchased 
through the subscription office, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for 10c each, 
postpaid. 


European Section 


The European art work is 
displayed in a special Interna- 
tional Section gallery, arranged 
by countries. Prizes are indi- 
cated on the various pieces. 
These entries did not compete 
with the work of American 
students. 
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OUT OF THE AWARDS | 


COMES 





SAPLINGS 


Every year, from the thousands of man- 
uscripts submitted to Scholastic Awards, 
prose and poetry of unbelievable excel- 
annual anthol- 


lence is gleaned for the 


ogy of High School writing, Saplings 
The few selections which space has 
allowed us to print in this Student 


Achievement Number of Scholastic will 


show you how fresh, vigorous, and 
beautiful this student writing is. 

For those who are aware of the rare 
significance of this work—teachers of 
English, librarians, students who like 
to write and to read—we have printed 
these yearly editions of Saplings. We 


are proud to offer them to you. 


Each edition is printed on heavy an- 
tique-finish book paper, and is bound 
in cloth. Short stories, essays, poems, 
plays—a complete collection—fill _ its 
160 The volume sells at $1.50 


the copy. 


pages. 


Orders may be placed now for the 1936 
edition. which will be off the press 
September Ist. There are a few copies 


of the 1935 edition still available which 
can be had immediately upon order 
until the supply is exhausted. 

Saplings is invaluable to those who 


teach and those who contribute to stu- 
dent writing. Not of jus st transient in- 
terest. it will be treasured for a life- 
time. both for its lasting enjoyment and 
for its inspiration. Send in this order 
form today for your copy. 


) SAPLINGS as 


[7 Send me I e 
i & 1 @ $1.50 the copy 
» Saad me at ome pies of the 1935 SAPLINGS, 
“ | am enclosing $ 
Name a ced cap ada t's el ea a 
A ee ee Pe ee ee ee 
eee ee ahpieteados ; 


State 








Awards 
national 


Journalism 
and Seroll, 


The Annual 
sored by Quill 


spon- 
hon- 


orary society for High School journalism, 


conjunction with 
direction 
Secre- 


were again held in 
Scholastic Awards, under the 
of Mr. Edward J. Nell, Executive 
tary of the Society. 

Owing limitations, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the Quill and 
Scroll contributions in this issue. The 
prize-winners will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Quill and Seroll Magazine. 
Their names in each division are given 
below. Winners of the 48 state certificates 
for the best work from their states in 
each division will be notified by mail. The 
first prize-winners in each group receive 

| Royal Signet Typewriters, awarded by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. ‘The 
second and third prizes are $10 and $5 
each. 


to space 


SPORTS STORY CONTEST 


First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award: Richard L. Guiterman, Shore- 
wood H. S., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Stan Boss, Franklin 


Oregon. 


Second Prize: 
H. S.. Portland, 

Third Prize: 
Peoria, Il. 


Bud Briggs, Senior H. S., 


COLUMNS CONTEST 


First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award: Ernest Harwell, Boys’ HH. S.. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Second Prize: Arthur Middleton, 
wood H. S., Chicago, Tl. 


Engle- 


Third Prize:  Diek Gallatin 


| County H. S., Bozeman, 


Kline, 
Montana. 








—SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND— 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


inquiries to: S« sti School 


Address 
und > Service 250 East 4 i Street 





“Sch ools 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
ture, Advertising Tllustration, Fashion Illustr: 
In lustrial Design, Interior Decoration. Piet 
tration. Four ear Course in Teacher Tra 
38 Studios /1 Instructors ivth Year 
Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


Art 










\ 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF *"™,:2%« 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


| William M. Odom, President 


| International. professional training 


| in Interior Architecture ad Deecora- 
FALL tion; Costume Desizn and I[llustra- 
| SESSION tion; Graphic Advertising and Illus- 
| BEGINS tration; Teacher Training. Send for 


Catalogue 
SEPT. 8th Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 





C hiropody 


| 

| 

| ———— a 

| ILLINOIS COLLEGE 





fo] eta ii-ie]-te)>) ay. lem teleym-it) [ci 4°) 
Now in its twenty-fifth year, offers thorough pro- 
leading to degree of Doctor of 
High School Education re 
quired for entrance. asinine recognition, emi- 
ne nt faculty of chiropodists, physicians, surgeons 
vd orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. For 
bulletin write the Registrar. Department S-1. 
1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Itinois 






fessional course 
Surgical Chiropody. 


Quill & Scroll Awards 





English Section SCHOL 








INTERVIEW CONTEST 


and Royal 
Harry Fisher, 
Evanston, III. 


First Prize 
Award: Dunean 
Township H. S., 


l'y pewriter 
Evanston 

Second Prize: Seymour Gilman, Samuel 

J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, New York. 


Third Prize: Lillian a an and Clarence 
rs etersen, Metropolitan H. 
‘alif. 


: Los Angeles, 


EDITORIALS CONTEST 


First Prize and Royal T'y pewriter 
Award: Dorothy Smeltzer, Senior H, §, 
Vandergrift, Pa. 

Second Prize: Patricia Denn 
H. S., San Diego, Calif. 

Third Prize: 
Reserve Academy, 


stedt, Senior 


Granger Collens, 
Hudson, Ohio. 


Western 


NEWS STORY CONTEST 


First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award: Beulah Lanman, Phoenix Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Second Prize: 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Third Prize: 
Washington H. S., 


Bob Orr, Palo Alto H, §, 


Dorothy Green, 
Danville, Va. 


George 


FEATURE STORY CONTEST 








First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award: Bill Greve, Senior H. §,, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

Second Prize: Dan Zaffarano, Senior 
H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Third Prize: James H. Anderson, Com- 
munity H. S., Granite City, Ill. 

Hotel Training 


frain NOW for 
. club and & 
i. Salaries up @ 








$1,800 to $5,( 




















GOOD PAY  otten included. P 
proved unnecessary bare le 
home, in leisure time. Natio 
FASCINATING Placement Service FREE of extts 
WORK charge. Write name and address ia 
Margin of this ad. and seo today 
| for FREE Book. Check positions 
LUXURIOUS in which you're interested. 
SURROUNDINGS Hostess 
xe sekeepe 
tor hier 
SPLENDID Lewis HOTEL TRAnENG scnoms 
| qQOPPORTUNITIES Foor Moses — 
Physical Education (Girls) 
College of 


Physical Educatios 
Physical em 


SARGENT 





Of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years higl school requin 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction, Catal 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mam 

mee 








Correspondence 


U.S. Government Jos 


Start $1260 to $2100 4 Yn 
Common 








MEN—WOMEN. 
Education usualls 
Write imme: 
32-page bo 
many naaktto 
lars telling ho. 
FRANKLIN 
Dept. 3289 






> to get them 


" NSTITUTE 
Rochester, Ne e 
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Hockey 


By Donald Kyle, 16 


Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario 
Teacher, John W. Holmes 


First Prize Humor 


HERE did Canada’s national 
game come from? Let us go 
away back (yes, and stay there) 


and find out. 

Years ago while at a state banquet the 
Governor-General had an unfortunate ac- 
cident. His meat, being hard to handle, 
went skidding off his plate and across the 
table. It was received by the Lieutenant- 
Governor who neatly took it and passed it 
up the table over-top the celery. ‘The first 
lady of the land, playing a perfect de- 
fense, body-checked the flower-bowl and 
struck the leathery portion of meat with 
her lorgnette. Piqued at being frustrated 
in his first attempt, His Excellency passed 
the missile to Ottawa’s “kid line,” the 
Prime Minister, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and His Viceregal Excellency. The 
Premier’s play was counted “unconstitu- 
tional” and against the rules and was, 
therefore, called back to the gravy-bowl. 
By fast and dexterous fork-handling the 
steak was slid up to the host once more. 
Not knowing what to do he bravely pro- 
tected his post and saved the game. The 
crowd went wild. They sheuted, cheered, 
and even whistled. (Probably “the Maple 
Leafs Forever.”) The league was won 
and the game of hockey was started. 

To save any further embarrassment 
from flying pieces of hamburger it was 
decided to play on a larger surface. 
The discovery of the iceman kissing his 
wife suggested to the Governor-General, 
amongst other things, the use of ice. Fish- 
ermen caught the skates and the players 
kept them on ice. That is where fish 
should be kept anyway. 

They started the National League, the 
League of Nations, and the S. P. C. A. 
Egg cups and other old pieces of silver- 
ware were donated as trophies. Rules 
were laid down, and so were the people 
who made them. And then came hockey 
as it is today. 

Thousands of people now pack giant 
glacariums to see fellows in sweaters of 
variegated hues try to manoeuvre a small 
elusive piece of rubber into the lap of an 
opposing goal-tender. This all goes to 
show that meat is as tough as it ever was, 
and that the object of hockey has never 
changed. 








Humor Article Awards 


First Prize: $15, Donald Kyle, 16, Pick- 
ering College, Newmarket, Ontario, 
“Hockey.” Teacher, John W. Holmes. 

Second Prize: $10, Elizabeth Ward, 16, 
Candor H. S., Candor, New York, “The 
Care and Management of Parents.” 
Teacher, Mrs. Clara Strong. 

Third Prize: $5, Leonard Silk, 17, At- 
lantic City H. S., Atlantic my, BR. 3 
“How to Be a Wag.” Teacher, Lindol 
French. 


Honorable Mentions 


Robert Berry, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, “Illicit Delights.” 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Burnside. 

Harriet Van Horne, 16, Newark High 
School, Newark, New York, “An Anthro- 
pological Survey of Students.” Teacher, 
Miss Martha Munson. 
eaarence Krader, 16, Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, New York, “Statistical 
tatic. leacher, Milton Blatt. 


English Section 


Glen Blanch, 17, South High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, “To An _ Ivory 
Elephant.” Teacher, Helen Byerly. 
Ensi Wirta, 18, Eureka High School, 


Eureka, California, “Signs of Spring.” 
Teacher, Mrs. Elene Knighton. 

Doris Carpenter, 16, William Winlock 
Miller H. S., Olympia, Washington, “-* 
(/*!*?)*- (Being a Modern Just So Story 


in the manner of that Teller of Tales, 
Rudyard Kipling.)” Teacher, Elizabeth 
Crockett. 

John Biddle Lawrence, 15, Immaculata 
High School, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
“Famous Advice to a Young Man.” 
Teacher, Sister Mary Donata. 

Sallie Eustis Moore, 14, Miss Turn- 


bull’s School, Norfolk, Virginia, “A Gen- 


tleman of Fortune.” Teacher, L. Minerva 
Turnbull. 
Joanne DeMilt, 16, Arsenal Tech. 


H. S., Indianapolis, Indiana, “Nail Polish 
and I.” Teacher, Miss Florence Guild. 

Robert Hakkerup, 17, Bemidji High 
School, Bemidji, Minnesota, “On Kicking 
Cans.” Teacher, Miss Lundevall. 








Smith-Corona Awards 


The Smith-Corona Manuscript Awards, 
consisting of a new portable Smith-Cor- 
ona typewriter for the entrant in both 
the Short Story and Essay divisions of 


the Scholastic Awards whose manuscript | 


was personally typed with the most neat- 
ness, Cleanliness, uniformity, accuracy 
spacing, margins, and general appearance, 
are awarded as follows: 

Short Story Division: Geraldine 
16, Berlin H. S., Berlin, Pennsyl- 
Teacher, Miss Marion Black. 
Essay Division: Camille Mandell, 
St. Scholastica Academy of the Royal 
Gorge, Canon City, Colorado. Teacher, 

Sister Miriam, O. S. 


son, 
vania, 


John- | 


16, | 











for a limited time we are offering this 
advertising assortment to give Students a chance 
to equip themselves with the same tools that the 
professional artists, letterers and draftsmen use, 


SpislE outfit containg— 
Card of selected Speedball pens 
and Special Speedball penholder + 
Jar of Speedball waterproof ink ~- 25¢ 
Big Speedball Text Book #.%_ » 50% 
making 10 dota value 915 
ithe first 1000 students or teachers z$ 


09 





return this ad with a dollar bill or money 

order, The Bug Bie Box will be mailed 

promply any where in United States_for_ 

Wrile or print your name,address and your 

dealer plainly.then mail direct to us ty We thenk you 
Camden, 

-- New Jersey 
Yes-this ad was lettered with styles Bend D" Speedball pens using Speedball ink 














Silver plat 
60¢ eo. 


sfecsrarers (| 


s silver 
$1.65 ea. Write for Big PREE 
medaia, emblems, trophies, ete. 


; gold plated, 
rings as shown, 1 to 11, $1.90 ea; 12 or more, 
Catalog ing hondreds of pins, rings, 


show 


y 
METAL ARTS C0. 1s 





FACTORY Ml ROCHESTER. NY. 
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| Popular Mechanics Attack on all 














“~ 
Uy D> 
‘ , 


Hel 
WY 5 y, 4 


SAY, TOM'S WORK IS 
REALLY PROFESSIONAL 
NOW. HE DESERVES 
HIS HIGH GRADES. 
HOW DOES HE 

DO ITP 





HERE 


TOM HAS FOUND SOMETHING TO 
MAKE HIS WORK BETTER AND A LOT 
EASIER. 1 AM GOING TO DO !T, TOO. 
MLL TELL YOU 
ABOUT IT-:--- 







































‘S TOM’S SECRET— 


EADING Popular Mechanics Magazine made his work 


TRIPLE-THREAT OFFENSE 
on HIGHER MARKS 


Mechanical Arts courses: 


1. COMPLETE, SIMPLE DE- 
SCRIPTIONS of methods which 
save time, make work easier 
and give it that professional 
look. 


2. AUTHENTIC INFORMATION. 
No question on new develop- 
ments in Mechanical Arts can 
“stump” you. 

3. EASILY - UNDERSTOOD ODI- 
RECTIONS (fully illustrated!). 
Tested plans assure your proj- 
ects being the best. 


POPUL 


helping you! 


easier, more fun and so much better that Tom’s 
marks had to go up. 

Buy a copy at your newsstand. 
Check up on this offense. You will find—as thousands 
of others have—that it does improve your work. 

It is All-American by unanimous approval .. . the 
unquestioned leader. 

The price is 25c a copy at your newsstand. That is 
less than a good movie, less than a couple of sundaes, 
yet gives you many more hours of greater pleasure while 


Read it carefully. 


Read the “Triple-threat Offense to Win Higher Marks” 
outlined on the left. 
Start today to get higher grades. 


AR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 














WINNERS 


IN THE ART SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


HE twenty high school students whose pictures 

are printed below are the fortunate winners of 
scholarships awarded by America’s art schools through 
the Scholastic Awards Scholarship competition. Over 
two liundred students submitted portfolios of drawings 
and designs in this national contest. 


THE 
ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill. 
Arthur B. Long 
Arsenal Technical H.8. 


Harriette Ivey 
Girls High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Scholastic heartily congratulates all who have been 
honored in this scholarship contest. On behalf of the 
winners, Scholastic thanks the directors and trustees of 
the art schools for their generosity in giving them such 
splendid oppertunities for entering upon their chosen 


professions. 


PRATT CARNEGIE. 


INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


James Bingham 


Oakmont High School 
Oakmont, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED 

ARTS 


New York 
James Woodward 


Cass Technical H. 8, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MOORE 
INSTITUTE 
of ART, SCIENCE 
and INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marian Cortner 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood. Ohio 


VESPER GEORGE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Boston, Mass. 
Cullen Rappaport 
DeWitt Clinton H. 8. 
New York 


Picture not 
received in 
time for 
insertion 








RUDOLPH 
SCHAEFFER 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Thurman Hewitt 


San Jacinto H. 8. 
Houston, Texas 


ART SCHOOL 
OF DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
Detroit, Mich. 
Harry Bertoia 
Cass Technical H. 8. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


Dayton, Ohio 
Sidney Simon 
Taylor Allderdice H.8, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLUMBUS 
SCHOOL of ART 


Columbus, Ohio 

Donald E. Carter 
Arsenal Technical H.S. 

Indionapolis, Ind. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Oakland, 
Calif. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Providence. R.1 








MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Barnet Bethel 


Wheeling High School 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


Summer Session 


Irwin Caplan 


Garfield H.S8. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Winter Session 
Del Potter 


Austin H.S. 
El Paso. Texas 


Hood Elizabeth S. White 
San Jacinto H. 8S Arsenal Technical H.S8. 
Houston, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART — 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
of ART 
Monterey, Mass. 

Esta Markowitz 


Senior High School 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Cyril Gonsorcik 
East Technical AS. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mareo DeMarco Charles B. Smehyl Doris Mosteller 


Flint Central H.S. 


Aliquippa H. 8., 
Flint, Mich. 


East Technical H. 8. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





